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“TI didn’t know it was loaded” 


Au the loaded guns in this war aren’t military; 
some are political. Be careful they don’t go off acci- 
dentally and kill America. Better examine them:— 


1. The idea that if your pressure group can muster 
enough votes, you can rule the country regardless 
of the rights of others. That’s Nazi-ism—exactly how 
the Nazis acted. Look what it did to them and their 


country. 


2. The idea that one political party is enough, and 
any Opposition to it and its dictates is treason. That 
idea was “made in Japan” and like everything bear- 
ing that label is shoddy and false. 

3. The belief that for workers to be more secure 
and prosperous they have only to shorten their 
hours and strike for more pay. That was what 
French workers believed, until the Germans walked 


into a country weakened by that very idea—and 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WABNER & SWASE 


made Frenchmen work long hours as slaves 


starvation wages. 


4. The Italian Fascist idea that only Governmg 
is large enough and wise enough to plan for d 
people and the plan must include control of prodg 
tion. The result was a lower and lower standard 
living for the Italian workman dnd loss of the va 
freedom the Government had promised. And t 
Government planners planned the country into 


alliance that ruined the nation and everyone ini 


And there are other loaded guns being pass 
around carelessly. A few of the labels are “Gover 
9s” ee 


ment debt doesn’t matter”, “We can legislate jobs 


“We can let costs creep up but still prevent inflation 


The only safe rule, when you’re handed a shiny ne 
idea, is to find out who gains what by giving it to yot 


: ; - typ 
Hold it atarm’s length until you're sure itisn’tloade yp 
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A million women like his 


“yecipe for rolls” 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


E man in the picture is making 
life easier for the stenographers of 
TICa, 
the rubber in the roll or “platen” 
typewriter is hard, the machine is 
oisy it puts nerves on edge; if it’s 
carbon copies aren't clear and jobs 
m have to be done over; in all there 
ll causes of stenographer head- 

in that little roll. 

¢ headaches were all cured by 
S of rubber research—but then 
al rubber became impossible to 
synthetic had to be used, and its 


characteristics were just different 
enough that many of the calculations 
had to be started over from scratch. 
B. F.Goodrich had years of experi- 
ence in making platens and the advan- 
tage of having developed synthetic 
rubber. They speeded up research on 
this new problem—in a few weeks 
had tested more than 1000 compounds 
or “recipes.” From each that seemed 
right when mixed, half a platen was 
made and tested against a half known 
to be good. Finally they had a com- 
pound that in some characteristics is 


actually better than natural rubber. 
There is scarcely any use of rubber 
or synthetics in which B. F. Goodrich 
has not had experience. That is why 
it pays to find out what improvements 
B. F.Goodrich can suggest, whether 
you are interested in special products 
such as platens or standard items such 
as belting, rolls, linings or the hun- 
dreds of types of hose made by The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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USE BATTERY TRUCKS 


For Dependable Material Handling 


Time-saving material-handling oper- 
ations being performed by battery 
industrial trucks — working 24 hours 
a day—are enabling all kinds of 
mills and factories to meet produc- 
tion schedules that seemed “impos- 
sible” when set up. Keeping work 
flowing continuously to and from 
machines and assembly lines on time, 
is a stop-and-go job in which battery 
industrial trucks excel because of their 
superior maneuverability, high avail- 
ability and dependable operation. 
With batteries exchanged two or 
three times a day, the truck is kept 
continuously supplied with power. 
While one battery is being charged, 
another operates the truck. Except for 
the few minutes needed to change 
batteries, the truck need not stop for 
servicing the power unit. Its electric- 
motor drives have a minimum of 
wearing parts and are inherently 
simple and trouble-free. The truck 
starts instantly; accelerates smoothly; 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 


for Most Trouble-free Power 


operates quietly; gives off no fumes; 
consumes no power during stops. Not 
only does it make efficient use of 
power but the current used for bat- 
tery charging is the lowest-cost 
power available. 

Altogether the battery industrial 
truck is one of the most dependable 
and most economical methods of 
handling materials—especially when 
powered by Edison Alkaline Batter- 
ies. With steel cell construction, a 
solution that is a natural preservative 


‘of steel, and a foolproof principle of 


operation, they are the most durable, 
longest lived, and most trouble-free 
of all types of batteries. Edison 
Storage Battery Division of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


OTL. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 


In Industrial Trucks, Alkaline Batteries Give You These 
Important Advantages 


@ They ore durable mechanically; grids, 
containers and other structural parts of the 
cells are of steel; the alkaline electrolyte is 
a preservative of steel. 


@ They withstand temperature ex- 
tremes; are free from freezing hazard; 
are easily ventilated for rapid cooling. 


@ They are simpletand easy to maintain. 


@ They can be charged rapidly; gassing 
cannot dislodge the active moterials. 


@ They are foolproof electrically; are not 
injured by short circuiting, reverse charg- 
ing or similar accidents. 

@ They can stand idle indefinitely without 
injury. Merely discharge, short-circuit, and 
store in a clean, dry place. 
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pusTRY’S V-E DAY 


Wednesday, Apr. 25, was V-E Day 
» industry. The readjustment in the 
y's procurement program, al- 
nunced by Under Secretary of War 
obert P. Patterson, is the big cutback 
at everyone has been waiting for. Ac- 
ding to the experts, it will have “ten 
‘mes the impact of the official V-E 
) ty 
The specific cutbacks that make up 
he readjustment will become effective 
er the next 30 to 60 days. By the 
d of that time, the Army will have 
one most of the way toward putting its 
procurement — on a one-war 
sis. What happens after that will 
jepend on the progress of the war in 
e Pacific rather than on anything that 
appens in Europe. 
bow Room for Reconversion 


As the cutbacks take effect, industry 
‘ill get the elbow room it needs to 
start reconversion. This put the next 
move up to WPB. Its job will be to 
see that relaxation of controls on pro- 
duction keeps pace with the reduction 
in military orders during the readjust- 
ment period. 

The Army’s decision to start its 
across-the-board cutbacks now robs the 
VE date of any real signficance to in- 
dustry. As far as production and pro- 
curement are concerned, it is enough 


fanager, , 
. Mar a 
aging Ed 


Vin Vii that we are now in what officials call “a 
+. VE situation.” One report is that the 
a formal proclamation of victory won't 
orrespogam come until July 1. But when it is is- 
n Can 

R. 

aultsby 

thur * ry 

nd, Kg Paper is a No. | war material 
andall shortage, because over 700,000 dif- 

k ferent war items are wrapped, pack- 

teven aged, labeled, tagged, or made 


gh, Ce from paper or container board. And 
the Pacific war, when it speeds up, 
will require stupendous amounts of 
paper and board since double and 


BER triple packing are required for pro- 
ond tection against weather and insects. 
me So please— 

CA (1) Share this magazine, The num- 
"2 ber of copies that can be printed is 
cok limited, due to the paper shortage. 
ve Vid (2) Then put this magazine into 
[Bayer 

sda (3) And look over your store room 
Busi to get wastepaper of any kind for 
4 paper salvage. 

}- Then you'll be doing an “extra” 
- to aid the war effort and speed 
Ret victory. 
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sued it won’t be left to the discretion of 
Supreme Headquarters; that has now 
become a matter of high diplomacy to 
assure simultaneous announcement in 
all the United Nations, 


ADMINISTRATION CHANGES 


Eventual departure of Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., from the State Dept. 
still is regarded as certain, but it is 
reported that Berg? cons F. Byrnes and 
Stettinius urged Truman that, if he 
expected to make a change, he make 
it immediately. 

War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jories has told Truman that he’d like 
to go back to the U. S. Court of Claims. 
That’s O.K. with War Mobilization 
Director Fred M. Vinson, who favors 
J. B. Hutson, postwar agriculture plan- 
ner on Vinson’s staff and former presi- 
dent of Commodity Credit Corp. 

Leonard Reinsch’s tenure as 
Stephen Early’s successor as a White 
House secretary lasted only three days. 
The radio man was eased out by Byron 
Price, Director of the Office of Cen- 
sorship, and by Early, in favor of 
Charles Ross, Washington correspond- 
ent of the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
Broadcasters are sore because they fig- 
ure the press put the heat on to keep 
a radio man out of Early’s key spet. 


BASING-POINT DECISIONS 


Basing-point pricing systems have a 
rocky toad choad, of them following this 
week’s Supreme Court decisions involv- 
ing Corn Products Refining Co. and 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (BW —Jul.22’44, 
p100). In both cases, the court upheld 
Federal Trade Commission orders di- 
rected against the companies’ use of a 
single basing point (Chicago) in cal- 
culating prices. 

Significantly, the commission had 
based its cases on the Robinson-Patman 
amendment to the Clayton antitrust 
law. R-P bans price discrimination 
between “different purchasers of com- 
modities of like grade and quality” ex- 
cept where it is justified by cost dif- 
ferentials. Prior to the passage of R-P, 
FTC’s case against basing points leaned 
heavily on the element of conspiracy. 

FTC officials believe that the court’s 
decisions are a clear-cut indictment of 
single-basing-point systems and that 
they probably extend to outlawing any 
basing-point system which involves the 
charging of “phantom freight.” 


INTERNATIONAL NEIGHBORS 


Case-hardened to the unusual, Wash- 
ingtonians blinked this week, Side by 
side on adjoining houses on Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. flew the U. S. Stars and 
Stripes and Russia’s Hammer and 
Sickle. In one—Blair House—lives 
President Truman, while he waits for 
redecoration of the White House to 
be finished about May 1. In the other, 
Blair-Lee House, his neighbor was 
Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotoff, 
stopping over before departing for 
the conference in San Francisco. 


Applicability Limited 

Widespread interpretation of the 
decisions as affecting all multiple-bas- 
yy tor systems, and even uniform 
delivered price systems, is not justi- 
fied by the court’s language. In the 
Staley case, the court commented, “It 
does not follow that respondents may 
never absorb freight when their factory 
price plus actual freight is higher than 
their competitors’ price, or that sellers, 
by so doing, may not maintain a uni- 
form delivered price at all points of de- 
livery, for in that event there is no 
discrimination in price.” 

The commission is not construing the 
decisions as a mandate to move in on 
all delivered price systems. So far as 
multiple-basing-point systems are con- 


5 


® The villain of this story is water—with its three henchmen: 
fust, corrosion and sedimentation. Together, they were too 
much for a water valve. Above you see the rusty, corroded 
temains of its actuating spring—a victim of the agent it was to 
control— WATER! 


It’s a crime to permit water to thus imperil the operation of a 
refrigerator or air conditioning system. And you don’t have 
to—if you use PENN water valves. They’re designed to combat 
rust, corrosion and sedimentation successfully. Range springs 
and sliding parts never come in contact with water—dependable, 
long-life performance is assured. With a PENN valve there are no 
sticking seats, no rusty range springs. It is extremely sensitive 
to changes in head pressure—yet free from water hammer, too! 


The success of PENN design is not only true of water 
valves—but of all types of controls for refrigeration, 
heating, engines, pumps and compressors. If you have a 
problem in automatic control... consult PENN for the 
solution. Write Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 


pall 


AU Tom AT ee CONTROLS 


TION. AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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FTC will probably hold its fire 
cases now in the lower courts 
minst the cement industry 
.22’44,p100), and the other 

U. §. Steel—reach the Supreme 


DLINE ON DAMAGES? 


was no surprise when the Supreme 
t held recently that an employee 
collect liquidated damages under 
re-hour law for back overtime, 
hough he has made a private 
ent with his employer. ‘The law 
implies that an employee can’t 
in away his rights. 
employers and employees 
be vitally affected, however, if 
ness should enact a “sleeper” re- 
tly introduced by Rep. John W. 
ne (Iowa) which would fix a fed- 
limitation of one year on actions to 
er damages in the absence of state 
izing a shorter period. 
th legislation would apply to 
s arising out of many federal laws 
is particularly significant with refer- 
¢ to employee claims under the wage- 


hour law. The uncertain latitude of 
state statutes of limitations with refer- 
ence to such actions exposes employers 
to judgments that in some cases might 
bankrupt them. 

Unions can be counted on to do their 
utmost to bat the Gwynne bill down. 


DECISIVE GESTURE 


Sudden transfer of consumer goods 
surplus-disposal operations from the 
Treasury Procurement Division to the 
Commerce Dept. doesn’t mean any big 
change of policy. The- Treasury's dis- 
posal staff is moving over to Commerce 
bodily, with the exception of a few 
regular ‘Treasury executives. Eventu- 
ally, Commerce may put its own twist 
on the Treasury’s methods, but for 
the present it will follow the same 
rules. 

The transfer was Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau’s idea. He never 
wanted surplus disposal, and before 
President Roosevelt's death he sug- 
gested giving the job to Commerce. 
Roosevelt hesitated, partly because he 
was afraid of stirring up trouble after 


the fight over confirming Henry Wal- 
lace, as Secretary of Commerce. 

President ‘Truman decided to make 
the switch. It is a decisive action at a 
time when the country is watching to 
see if Truman can be decisive. It is 
a gesture of confidence in Wallace, 
which will be received favorably by the 
New Deal wing. It isn’t likely to offend 
the conservatives seriously, because the 
selling job is more or less mechanical, 
with few policy-making powers. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTOR 


Manpower officials expect to be 
plagued by “inflation” of unemploy- 
ment as the war-runs to a close. Un- 
employment figures, they say, will be 
heavily padded by a fringe group, repre- 
senting a psychological rather than an 
economic condition. 

Even now, with 50,000,000 on pay- 
rolls, 90,000 are drawing unemployment 
compensation, This figure includes 28,- 
000 veterans, but their average time on 
compensation is only three weeks. 

This simply means that when the 
veterans register with U. S. Employ- 


How OPA Will Figure Reconversion Prices 


OPA’s proposed standards for pric- 
ing reconversion goods have had time 
to jell in the last few months, but 
there has been little fundamental 

from official thinking of last 
fall (BW—Dec.9’44,p5). 

The standards now shape up, 
roughly, like this: 

or manufacturers—OPA will re- 
view prices actually received in the 
last er of “normal operation,” 
usually the year of 1941 or some part 
of 1941. (These prices may some- 
times be lower than ceilings set late 
in ’41 or early in 42.) Then, on an 
industry-by-industry basis, OPA will 
calculate “‘increase factors” which 
will be added to ’41 prices to give 
the reconversion ceilings. 
*Peacetime Profits ES 
factors will attempt to compensate 
feconversion industries for wartime 
increases in only two elements of 
cost—rises in factory labor rates and 
in (legal) prices of materials and com- 
ponents since 1941. But an industry 
will not necessarily be allowed to 
boost its prices by the full amount 
of the rise in these costs. OPA will 


deflate cost increases by the amount 
that the industry’s percentage profit 
on sales increased between 1936-39 
(regarded asa representative peace- 
time period) and 1941. 

As OPA sees it, the profits of many 
industries rose sharply between the 
"36-39 period and 1941. If the rise 
was big enough to compensate for 
subsequent wartime cost increases, 
OPA sees no reason to boost price 
ceilings for reconversion goods. If the 
rise was not enough to cover cost 
increases fully, OPA intends to allow 
just enough of a price boost to make 
the difference. The mechanics 
of a price rise (where one is granted) 
will be approval of an industry-wide 
percentage increase factor, which 
manufacturers will apply individu- 
ally to their old ceilings. 
¢ Relief for Individuals—If his recon- 
version price ceiling, as determined 
on an industry-wide basis, works 
hardship on an individual manufac- 
turer, he can get. relief by showing 
that the price is less than his 1941 
cost, adjusted for wartime increases 
in wage rates and material prices. 


biles, refrigerators, washing machines, 


Small firms (those with annual 
sales of less than $50,000 in prewar, 
civilian business) will be given a 
semiautomatic adjustment si 
and won’t be scrutinized too care- 
fully. 

Major reconversion items—automo- 


radios, etc.—will be given dollar-and- 

cents ceilings. 
OPA will de 

adequate pr 
ood 


nd on WPB to get 
uction of low-end 


S. 

© Different Methods for Retailers— 
For distributors—where reconversion 
goods do not account for a major 
part of a store’s business (as with 
department stores, variety stores, 
etc.)\—OPA will use the same cost- 
absorption standards now applied in 
requiring distributors to sop up 
manufacturers’ price _ increases. 
Where a reconversion item accounts 
for a major part of a trade’s busi- 
ness (as with auto dealers), the old 
ceilings will be boosted only when 
this is necessary to assure the trade 
the dollar margin actually realized 
in "36-39, 
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What's hating 
our Equipment? 


When there are acids in your processing 
operations, they are sure to be nibbling 
at the equipment that contains them. 
This causes corrosion, repairs, and re- 
placement, and in many cases, spoilage 
or contamination of product by metal 
pickup during processing. 

One way iT iealing this replacement 
and eliminating danger of metal con- 
tamination is to confine your processing 
to Pfaudler Glass-Lined Equipment. 
Highly resistant to all acids (except HF) 
in any concentration and at hi f tem- 
peratures and pressures, it safeguards 
purity of your product and gives excep- 
tionally long service. 


rie 


TURN YOUR EQUIPMENT PROBLEMS 
OVER TO PFAUDLER ENGINEERS 


Designing and fabricating glass-lined 
steel, stainless steel and other alloys into 
special equipment to meet specific proc- 
essing problems has been an important 
part of Pfaudler’s engineering service to 
all industry. Our engineers will recom- 
mend the material of construction best 
suited for your job—and Pfaudler facili- 
ties and iabricating skill can turn these 
recommendations into efficient, economi- 
cal processing units. Write to Pfaudler 
Co., Rochester 4, N. Y 


WORLD'S LARGEST “@ OF CLASS-LINED 
MANUFACTURER STEEL EQUIPMENT 


PFAQBLER 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


ment Service offices for a job, nothing 
looks good to them. The employment 
offices sympathetically report no suit- 
able work available, and pass them along 
for compensation until they feel more 
like buckling down to a job. 


OWMR POLICY SHIFTS 


Appointment of Robert R. Nathan 
as deputy director for reconversion in 
Fred M. Vinson’s Office of War Mo- 
bilization & Reconversion demonstrates 
the new tone of Washington thinking. 
Nathan, once chairman of WPB’s plan- 
ning committee, has long been one of 
the most outspoken advocates of main- 
taining civilian supply and planning for 
orderly reconversion. 

Until his appointment, OWMR had 
no deputy director for reconversion. 
Its top policy maker was Maj. Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, deputy director for war 
production, who was recently transferred 
to Europe as Gen. Eisenhower's deputy 
for German civil affairs (BW—Apr. 
7°45,p113). Clay’s job in OWMR has 
not been filled. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


So that civilians may have more 
cigarettes, the Army about May 1, and 
possibly the Navy later, will start indi- 
vidual rationing. Personnel in this 
country will get one package a day, 
elsewhere 14 packages. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. heart- 
ily wants to rid itself of the job of sur- 
m plane disposal (page 108), turn it 
over to the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

You can nowy buy surplus machine 
tools from the RFC without getting 
special certification from the Army or 
Navy. With military demands for tools 
trailing off, the special restrictions im- 
— on surplus sales last December 

ave been removed. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


With aircraft output, measured in air- 
frame weight, already down from the 
twin peaks of last year, the schedule line 
is due to keep slipping, now that the 
long-term cutbacks are going into effect 
(page 21). The temporary climb in 
March is mainly the result of the three 
extra working days. First major descent 
in the chart was caused by cutbacks that 
reflected early optimism over the 
European war. The final slide, about to 
begin, is the real thing. The focus now 
is wholly on planes to speed V-J Day— 
principally the B-29. 


URFACE 
PEENING 


for Improvement in 
Fatigue Life... 


OU, too, may have a production ; 

which has been failing from fatigue 
after a period of use, starting with o sm 
crack usually in the same place. This o 
occurs in a fillet or angle of the part. 
Peening in that critical locality will general 
work wonders—peening the local port on 
or the entire unit. 
This peening is done by shot blasting—sh 
propelled by a wheel or by positive press 
air blast. The amount of the peening is ca 
fully measured so that exactly the right amov 
is done. 
The results have been an increase of 3 to | 
times in fatigue life—to such an extent | 
failures have stopped and parts, which wow 
otherwise fail, have performed satisfactoril 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING (0 


4747 Train Avenue ° Cleveland 2, Ohi 


f OUTLOOK 


yess WEEK 


The Army made its gesture to the home front this week—giving the go-ahead 
to reconversion before victory in Europe instead of after (page 5). 

That's the net of Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson’s state- 
ment on Wednesday that cutbacks will take place “in substantial amount 
over the next 60 to 90 days.” 

It had been hinted in the high places that V-E Day might not come for 
a couple of months. Many had suspected the Army of further stalling. 

Now that the lid has been tilted, the cutbacks scheduled for the quarter 
after V-E Day will be completed by the end of July. After that, look for most 
of the War Production Board's controls to be lifted. 

Meanwhile, don’t be surprised if the cutbacks between now and the first 
of August are substantially deeper than indicated so far. 


Industry had been preparing itself for the cutbacks even before this week’s 
Wear Dept. announcement. 

In fact, the earlier steps (which represented suspension of expansion 
more than actual cuts in present output) had been important. 

In machine tools, for example, expansion suspensions on shells and 
tanks resulted in erasure of $22,000,000 of business from order books 
(although these books remain jammed with something like an eight-month 
backlog of high-priority business). 


Markets for major nonferrous metals have turned flat in the last couple of 
weeks. This reflects manufacturers concern over inventory positions as much 
as cutbacks and expansion-suspensions in war programs. 

Steel orders, on the contrary, still are booming. There is a realization, 
nevertheless, that much of this business never will be delivered. 


How much inventory manufacturers will have to draw upon now that cutbacks 
seem to be here is a focal point in reconversion planning. 

Orders booked by durable goods plants soared in January and February 
as the armed services revised procurement programs upward. Inventories, 
on the other hand, continued their long decline. 

This lag in inventories, however, may prove deceptive when final returns 
for March are in. Bad weather impeded deliveries in January and February, 
but March shipments of raw materials were huge. 

Copper is an example. January and February shipments were hampered 
by weather but March set a new high at 218,000 tons. Manufacturers used 
171,558 tons, indicating inventory additions of more than 46,000 tons. 

But April business in copper is down, May will be off substantially. 


Detroit expects to be turning out a very few motor cars by midsummer. 
Other industries can get going faster than autos both because their 
products are simpler and because their war production is less urgent. And 71 
lines besides autos are receiving WPB help in obtaining tools (with AA-1 
priorities in cases of greatest need, instead of the AA-3 first promised). 
There will be no problem of getting fractional horsepower motors for 
much needed equipment such as mechanical refrigerators and washing 
machines. Sheet steel and temperature-control devices will become available 
just as soon as the effects of munitions cutbacks begin to be felt. 
Plumbing and heating equipment, building hardware, and auto repair 


THE OUTLOOK (continued), 


BUSINESS WEEK parts will be among the early “hard” items on the market. (The aircraft cut. 
APRIL 28, 1945 back [page 21] will be a major help on auto repairs, incidentally.) 
* 
WPB experts charged with finding ways and means of getting construction 
started are pessimistic. There just isn’t any lumber in sight. 

Much delay is seen in this field where 90,000 postwar projects now are 
reported by the F. W. Dodge Corp. with 30,000, representing nearly 71% 
billion dollars, as far along as the design stage. 

More possibilities of providing immediate employment are seen in repair 
work than in residential construction, and only the most essential plant 
expansions are likely to be approved in the near future. 

Road building and repair will be one of the earliest jobmakers. 


Zinc for galvanizing, now extremely short, will become available quickly. 
Tin alone among the major metals will be short for a long time. 

There have been many warnings recently about the desperately scanty 
supply of natural rubber needed to “flavor” the synthetic product in heavy 
tires. This situation won't be corrected quickly even after Japan falls. Some 
experts think we may get as little as 150,000 tons from Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies in the year after final victory plus 230,000 from current 
sources. 


The paper situation looks brighter than that in lumber because we may 
soon be enabled to import pulp from Sweden. 

Military needs, alongside world shortages,. indicate that improved 
civilian supply of leather and most textiles is several months removed. 


ae 
The squeeze on civilian clothing supply continues a major concern for WPB 
officials (with at least one top man threatening to resign). 

They contend that Army orders for woolens should have been cit deeply 
long before now; they foresee military demand for all the cottons and rayons 
in sight for many months to come; they mince no words over the precarious 
nature of the whole situation. 

Thus this week’s WPB request on retailers to “ration” available supplies 
of clothing (page 102) was pretty meaningless. People in the know are cyn- 
ically asking, ““What supply?” 

It was pretty obvious long ago that supplies of many every-day items 
were too short for formal point rationing (BW—Mar.11'44,p9) and it is 
doubtful that informal sharing is practicable now. 

& 
World shortages of cotton textiles in 1946 are put at 1% billion yards by the 
Combined Production & Resources Board. This, paradoxically, in the face of 


the greatest raw cotton surplus in the history of the world. 250f 
240} 
~ 2 
The consumer will take part in future government-dominated international 230F 
commodity agreements. This was highlighted at the Cotton Advisory Com- 220} 
mittee meeting that ended last week. 210} 


The principle has been receiving lip service right along. Now the cot- 


ton committee invites all United Nations interested in “production, exporta- 
tion, or importation” to sit in at the next meeting. 180 
170 


The next meeting will tackle the top problem, splitting up the market, a 
PAGE 10 topic very pointedly sidestepped at the conclave just ended. 
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@ These General Electric men—chemists, designers, 
engineers, tool makers, and press operators—are your 
partners—your associates in the design and manu- 
facture of plastics products. More than equipment 
is needed to do quality, precision molding. Imagination 
and experience—two prime factors in every plastics 
application—are of even greater importance. The 
finest machine ever built cannot think, that is why 
the advice of these highly skilled G-E technicians is 
essential to you in making the fullest effective use of 
those machines in the manufacture of your product. 


@ At One Plastics Avenue are the tools—and the 
men who know how to use them—to make your next 
plastics application a success. From the moment your 
product first takes form on the drawing board of the 
designer or engineer until it reaches you as a fine 
finished part, the quality of its design, and its economy 
in production are assured. It’s made with the help of 
your partners—men who KNOW plastics. Write 
section D-4A, General Electric Company, 1 Plastics 
Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All- 
Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The World 
Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. "G-E 
House Party” every weekday 4:00 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


INSURE YOUR FUTURE BY BUYING WAR BONDS AND SAVING THE 
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payments 20%. Then, next year when 


B N € th ] ] t th 1945 tax, th Vv ould 
ax Refunds, ul O uts hig tegen A Chet ‘a : flat 


85.5% and pay it in four equal instal 


Four-point tax program would give businessmen cash rebates ents as usual 


, ease transition from war to civilian work, but Congress will 


This proposal of the joint commit 
tee, of course, would have no effect on 


ave to rush legislation if benefits are to be felt this year. the normal tax of 40% on corporation 


In planning for the first stages of re- 
snversion, businessmen can’t look for 
ny cut in tax rates (BW —Sep.30'44, 
»|5), but they can count on a series of 
mendments designed to put cash in 
eir pockets during the shift from war 
ork to civilian production. That, in 
ubstance, is the meaning of the tax 
program congressional leaders are now 
drafting to cover the period between 

e collapse of Germany and the final 

‘ictory over Japan. 

ion of Speed—The foundation 
of the new tax bill will be the report 
at the joint committee on internal 
evenue taxation is bringing in after 
engthy discussions with its own staff 

s well as with the Treasury Dept.’s 

perts. 

If Congress gets the legislative wheels 

ming fast enough, it can pass the bill 

the summer or early autumn. In that 
pase, corporations could take advantage 
of it when they pay the third and fourth 
instalments of their 1944 tax in Septem- 
ber and December of this year. 

The joint committee’s report comes 
put flatly against any cut in the pres- 

t tax rates for individuals and corpora- 
fons, 

Budget Not Likely to Drop—The re- 
port argues that even with the military 

tting back its munitions program, 
total government expenditures will be 
slow to decline. Contract termination 
txpenses, demobilization payments, 
and rehabilitation costs will keep the 
federal budget close to its current level 
long after V-E Day. 

ven without a cut in tax rates it 
probably will be some time after the vic- 
tory over Japan before it will be possible 
to balance the budget. The danger of 
infation will continue, at least until the 
production of civilian goods gets back 
into stride. 

In spite of the government’s need for 
revenue, the joint committee thinks 
business will have to be provided with 
some ready cash to see it through the 
early stages of reconversion. 
*Four-Point Program—With this in 
mind, it makes four principal recom- 
mendations: 

Excess-Profits Tax Rebate—Make the 
10% refund on the excess-profits tax 


income, which contains no postwar re- 

available immediately. Under the present fund feature. 
law, the excess-profits tax stands at 95% Carryback Estimates—Allow corpora- 
over-all, but taxpayers are supposed to _ tions to make an estimate of anticipated 
get back 10% of it after the war. The refunds under the carryback provisions 
reasury issues them special noninterest- of the tax law and offset them against 
bearing bonds as evidence of the obli- current tax payments. As the law stands, 
gation (page 16). The joint commit- a corporation that doesn’t earn its ex 
tee’s proposal is to make outstanding  cess-profits tax exemption in any particu 
bonds cashable Jan. 1, 1946, and to re- lar year can reopen its tax returns for 
duce the gross tax by the amount of the the two preceding years and apply the 
refund (that is, by 9.5 percentage unused portion of the exemption to 
points) for the year 1944 as well as them. The same procedure can be 
thereafter. applied to the normal tax if a corpora- 

Corporations are now making pay-_ tion runs a deficit. 

ments on their 1944 taxes. If the bill Under the present system, the tax- 
passes during the summer, they could _ payer can’t apply for a carryback refund 
reduce their third- and fourth-quarter until his fiscal year is ended and he can 
payments by the amount of the refund, actually show that he did not earn the 
which would cut each of these two full amount of his excess-profits tax ex- 


FACING AN ISSUE: THE NEW POLAND 


When the United Nations conference convened this week in San Francisco, 
one problem overshadowed all others: What to do about Poland. At Yalta it 
was agreed to fuse the Moscow-recognized Lublin government with the Lon- 
don exile regime (recognized by the U.S. and Britain) into a Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity. When negotiations failed in Moscow, Big 
Three diplomatic chiefs (left to right) Anthony Eden, Edward R. Stettinius, 
and V. M. Molotoff took up the issue in Washington with Andrei Gromyko, 
U.S.S.R. ambassador to the U. S., and Averell Harriman, U. S. ambassador 
to Moscow, sitting in. Moscow’s new 20-year friendship pact with the Lublin 
government, announced this week, has added another complication to the job. 


Corporations have already received 
almost $700,000,000 of non-negoti- 
able, noninterest-bearing bonds as a 
ciedit against the 10% refund of war- 
time excess-profits tax payments to be 
made later (page 15). The bonds, 
however, do not mature until two to 
five years after war has ceased on all 
fronts. Thus, though a prime longer- 
term corporate asset, actually they 
have little practical value to those 
urgently needing cash to meet recon- 
version costs. 
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Postwar Tax Refund Accounts Now Sizable 
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To the big fellow, well bolstered 
with liquid assets, the long maturity 
means little. It’s a different story 
with many smaller businesses, how- 
ever, and Congress is now being 
asked to authorize cashing of such 
bonds as early as 60 days after Ger- 
many falls. 

Due to three years of accumula- 
tions, the 10% postwar tax refund 
accounts, as the table below shows, 
now represent good-sized amounts in 
the case of many corporations. 

Estimated Postwar Refund per Share 
Tax Refund of Common Stock 
PEA ARES: $3,211,000 $2.54 
pishadiees 1,313,000 1.65 
eceececece 6,092,000 4.40 
liinksedi 2,560,000 6.40 
areas hei 3,804,000 0.87 
ache thas 4,558,000 10.25 
pedi dik 23,002,000 2.07» 
nsthsdeoe 10,211,000 4.12 
wogiatinets 1,006,000 1.46 
sianhdaen’ 483,000 1.19 
vasdw heaps 620,000 2.38 
ee ee 523,000 1.06 
dais deen te 4,946,000 2.54 
i hamaead 34,915,000 1.21 
nani eohen 2,700,000 0.48 
iseueeceds 5,834,000 4.48 
yeeheaese 1,854,000 1.55 
nt edenah 1,984,000 4.57 
pidpiseten 4,442,000 3.28 
‘ndiiitihaeie 4,506,000 4.49 
es Se *6,640,000 6.08 
oo dabxinahe 3,815,000 0.86 
a <cdes 3,028,000 1.65 
onensetee 1,036,000 1.67 
sub togies $19,000 1.73 
tA 226,000 2.26 
cantelins 8,663,000 7.70 
ageegians 838,000 1.60 
Bhewebed 752,000 4.56 
sabieates 1,993,000 2.04 
saieneaad 882,000 4.20 
ae enseah *3,181,000 0.50 
danatnes 3,756,000 1.70 
knscean es 4,624,000 0.28 
ES 619,000 1.38 
watinntede 5,470,000 0.40 
Seamevain 852,000 0.92 
REN ES 491,000 1.96 
2 eunnaue 5,281,000 2.80 
vipat s 12,460,000 2.12 
dcncoreie 719,000 1.17 
peeaeekaas 1,296,000 2.70 
waetee onal 2,927,000 2.25 
sasbaubaee 1,475,000 0.63 
rae 6,868,000 1.14 
akeeuahas 988,000 1.34 
io owwdues 12,014,000 1.29 
feeaeeane 1,661,000 8.30 
spuothses "674,000 0.48 
ieaveesek 17,867,000 $.71 
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* Inciudes Canadian Excess-Profits Tax Credit, also. 


emption, The joint committee’s idea 
would work like this: Say a corporation 
owes a tax of $12,000,000 on its 1944 
income; say it loses its war contracts 
during the summer and estimates that 
its 1945 income will be so low that it 
will be entitled to a refund of $4,000,- 
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000 under the carryback provisions. By 
that time it will have paid two quarterly 
instalments totaling $6,000,000, but if 
the new law has passed, it will be able 
to deduct the $4,000,000 estimate carry- 
back refund from the remaining $6,- 
000,000 unpaid on the 1944 tax and pay 


only $2,000,000 during the rec .: MMers hop 
year. At the end of 1945. jt will o MEMeans t 
final return and straighten oy a 5 conse 
ference between its estimate a 4d of m 
carryback refund and th: actya) , inless 
Unaudited Claims—Sp 04 ip ,.:. ims out of | 
on accelerated amortiza') \y claime hing ab 
paying on the unaudited claim jnufmmeat OF J 
of waiting for formal verification cigggwrestlin 
porations that have built eme,fmmile it ha 
facilities under a certificate of nec am isnt ™ 
are entitled to write them off in -ajmslative 
five years or the duration of the, . et Jay 
whichever is shorter. ; mittee 
If the contractor loses his war ,mmo to MA 
before the five-year period is up, he me Tt, 
a certificate of non-necessity whic “ee and 2 
titles him to depreciate thx invest to not 
over the shorter period. This mgm cut i 
recomputing his tax returns for previogammest® hi 
years. Under the present system, que? fo 
puts in a claim and waits for each 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to aygis allow 
before he gets his refund. The m Special 
committee proposal is to pay off as 5 eduled 
as the claim. is filed and make the amt ™4Y_ 
later. This system may also be app] The b 
to carryback refunds that haven't hequmpt¥™ P 
offset against current taxes els of F 
Larger Exemptions—Raise the exe ile it 3 
profits tax specific exemption, effecijme™din8 
for taxes on 1945 incomes. ‘The exeam © ™° 
tion now stands at $10,000. It alngament s¢t 
certainly will go up to $25,000, ghen 
haps’to $50,000. Boosting it to $25,)qme /®?™ 


would take about 19,000 small corpo 
tions out from under the excess-prof 
tax entirely, leaving some 30,000 on 
rolls. 

e Advancing the Dates—E xcept for t 
proposed hike in: the exemption, { 
joint committee’s proposals involve 
long run saving for corporate taxpaye 
They are designed to improve the wo 
ing capital position of business sim 
by advancing the dates on refunds th 
would be due at one time or ano 
anyhow. Even so, they would m 
something like $2,250,000,000 availah 
to corporations immediately, about $ 
000,000,000 of it from redemption 
the refunds. 

As things look now, this interim pi 
gram is about as close to a sure bet 
any tax bill can be. Treasury exp 
worked closely with the joint comm 
tee in framing it, and when the bill g 
to the floor, the Treasury and Cong 
won’t be working at cross purposes 
they were when the wartime tax p 
gram was -hammered out. 
e Some Jealousy—The main probk 
now is to cut through the parliaments 
red tape and get a Sill in motion. 0 
difficulty is that some members of 
House Ways & Means Committe 
which originates revenue legislation, 
jealous of the joint committee, whi 
is a hybrid body containing members! 
both House and Senate. Congressiom 
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pers hope 
feans to 
s consent 


they can persuade Ways 
handle the bil on a unani- 
basis and hustle it through 
d of more controversial business. 
Inless the rank and file of Con Tess 
out of hand, the interim bill will say 
hing about the tax system after -the 
ut of Japan. The joint committee 
wrestling with that problem, _and 
‘je it has some tentative conclusions, 
n't ready to put anything into 
islative form. 


+ Japan?—The best bet is that the 


- Test of 


it : eo 
it will g 


t the - 
mittee eventually will recommend a 
: wa - to 25% cut in individual income 
da . 
up, I rates, repeal of the excess-profits 


and a cut in the corporate income 
‘to not more than 334%. Along with 
cut in individual rates, it will ad- 
te higher exemptions, probably 
000 for a married couple and $400 
each dependent, against the pres- 
allowance of $500 a person. 

Special increases in excise taxes, now 
eduled to expire six months after the 


ff as 

yr “I. may be chopped off-at V-J Day. 

De anal The big hitch in the committee's 
oat s twar planning is that it can’t predict 


els of national income and tax yields, 
hile it is pretty sure that government 
ending will be high. Its best estimate 
the moment is that the federal-budget 
n't get down to the $25,000,000,000 
el before 1950, even assuming that 


000, 
: Japanese war ends next year. 


$25.0 


Off to Good Start 


Truman averts a letdown 
by acting decisively, and all 
elements in capital respond to 
new White House management. 


It’s President Truman, in every sense 
of the word. New Dealers, Old Deal- 
ers, Republicans, Democrats, conserv- 
atives, and liberals of every stripe freely 
admit it. In his first two weeks he has 
shown decisiveness, capability, cordial- 
ity. 

“No one, of course, can yet measure 
his real stature for the long-pull job— 
how much he has of leadership, inde- 
pendence, and general competence—but 
for the present his action has averted a 
letdown after Roosevelt’s death. 

The White House, the government 
establishment as a whole, are under 
new management that has made itself 
felt. ‘Truman’s high sense of responsi- 
bility in a job he did not seek has taken 
hold. The bracing effect is in the air, 
in a town much given to vapors. 

e Less Accent on Ideology—Incident to 
Truman’s demonstration of his ability, 
discussion is subsiding, temporarily at 
least, concerning his sociopolitical ide- 
ology, and attempts to catalog him as 
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n the Platte River, Neb., a diesel-powered pump helps liquidate a 21-acre 
and which, by altering the channel, threatened to wash out the approaches 
) a Union Pacific railroad bridge. Starting with a tree stuck in the river, such 
ands build up quickly and menace the roadbed. To remove them, Walter T. 
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he rest is sucked up by pumps which spew it out in a sand-and-water mixture 
bove). The water runs back into the stream; the sand piles on the banks. 


<sionage Hat the pump doesn’t take, the river will. Removal time: about three months. 
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left of center, on center, or right of 
center have lost their novelty. This 
chatter undoubtedly will revive as he 
commits himself on specific issues. At 
the moment, he still enjoys a large 
goodwill, a sympathetic outpouring of 
support in his extremity. That will rap- 
idly wear thin. 

But it is becoming clear, too, that 

the opposition he encounters will be 
on issues, rather than against him per- 
sonally. The late President had engen- 
dered such enmity that many people 
would not accept anything he did. On 
every issue there was a nucleus of anti- 
Roosevelt votes to build on. 
e With a Clean Slate—Truman starts 
with a clean slate—essentially free of 
enemies, grudges, obligations, and 
hangers-on who have to be carried on 
his back. Roosevelt couldn’t or wouldn't 
shake off friends, confidants whose as- 
sociation with him had largely outlived 
its usefulness. 

Truman, of course, will gradually ac- 
quire derogators. He’s getting plenty of 
free advice from all kinds of people. 
He can’t take all of it. Those who 
proffered it will be offended. 

For numerous Democrats and Repub- 
licans, his former colleagues in Con- 
gress who have pledged him their co- 
operation, Truman has put out a wel- 
come mat at the White House. If he 
can hold the fundamental goodwill of 
Congress, Truman will have an asset 
where Roosevelt had a liability. 
eA Congress Can Balk—Roosevelt 
kept the solid support of a majority of 
the people, and, for this reason, Con- 
gress was forced to go along with him 
in the main, but it sometimes balked, 
and Roosevelt lost occasional battles 
that he might have won if relations with 
Capitol Hill had been more cordial. 

In the emergency, it is good politics 
as well as patriotism on the part of 
Republicans to support Truman. But 
if they hope to capture control of Con- 
~~ next F pen the Republicans will 
ave to find some issues next winter or 
early spring which they can take to 
the country with some hope of coralling 
votes. 

Without Roosevelt’s prestige to fight, 
conceivably they can do better than 
they did in °44. Possibly they can 
steal the show, maybe even capture 
credit for bringing to culmination 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy, which obvi- 
ously scored heavily in the last elec- 
tion. In that case, however, they will 
have to show an unequivocal voting 
record in the Senate this session. 

e Looking Ahead—The year 1948 and 


the next presidential election are a 
long way down the postwar road. If 
he so desires, Truman can probably 


dictate his own nomination. Since the 
last war the federal organization has 
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become so huge that its patronage is 
all-powerful. 

t’s a question, however, whether 
over the long pull Truman will succeed 
even as well as Roosevelt in holding 
together discordant elements within the 
Democratic party. It may not win, but 
it is likely to be in better shape than 


if Roosevelt had lived to retire from 
politics. Democrats then would prob- 
ably have had no candidate, and a 
free-for-all fight for the nomination 
would have wrecked the schismatic 
party, thrown wide the door to the Re- 
publicans. 

With four years in which to build 


Food shortage is the subject of 

concurrent House and Senate in- 
quiries. To date, the Senate investi- 
gating committee has had more 
publicity, the House group more re- 
sults (BW—Apr.14’45,p5). 
e A Businessman—No. | reason for 
the effectiveness of the special 
House committee (below) is_ its 
chairman, a tall, incisive business- 
man from Albuquerque. Rep. Clin- 
ton P. Anderson (center, gesticulat- 
ing) is a New Mexico  sessane 
who believes in facts. 

It was Anderson who led opposi- 

tion to Chairman John W. Flanna- 
gan, Jr., of the House Agriculture 
Committee, who tried first to head 
off a food inquiry, then to steer it 
into his own committee. Anderson 
insisted that the House should have 
the facts, not only from the farmers 
and the food trade but from every 
government agency that was in any 
way concerned e House handed 
him the assignment. 
e No Witches—“We have no ax to 
grind,” Anderson told agency heads. 
“We're looking for no _ witches. 
Over facts there need be no dispute. 
Let’s have your figures on farm goals 
and production, supply, stocks, and 
allocations.” 

Anderson’s investigations have led 


Getting Food Facts, Letting Headlines Go 


him to recommend a consolidation 
of all War Food Administration and 
Office of Price Administration oper- 
ations with respect to food control. 

In Albuquerque, Anderson is an 

insurance man who has an 800-acre 
irrigated dairy farm. This is his 
second turn at making food go 
around. In 1935, Albuquerque was 
having riotous trouble because some 
needy were getting relief, some 
weren’t; some worked, some didn’t. 
The governor put Anderson in 
charge. He divided relief equitably, 
made work a requirement, and the 
trouble ended. 
e Rejected in 1917—Anderson was 
a prelaw student at the University 
of Michigan when he was rejected 
for officer training in 1917 because 
of a lung spot. That sent him to 
New Mexico. By 1932 he was well 
enough known to be president of 
Rotary International. In 1933, the 
New Mexico state treasurer died on 
his first day in office. The governor 
appointed Anderson, who could 
qualify quickly for the $1,000,000 
bond required. 

Never a candidate for office until 
1940, when he way sent to Congress, 
Anderson planned to drop out last 
election. His constituents wouldn’t 
let him. 
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The calm _ that descended ,@m ten? 
Roosevelt’ s death is due largely to Tamm the | 
man’s own quiet matter-of-factnes week 
stepped aboard the ship of state withgqgg Stab 
rocking the boat. Popular misgivingjii™ Dav 


to just what went on at the Yalta ; ate 


ference have been allayed someviqmm tribt 
by Truman’s evident intention to stz the | 
up to Stalin, whenever necessan ing 
e Cabinet Flurry Avoided—T'ruman } also 
refrained from feeding conjecture cfm {ot 
cerning a shakeup in the cabinet 2 Con 
other top jobs. The list of those qm ind 
pected to depart eventually still sons 


cludes Stettinius, “Morgenthau, Bidd 1 


Perkins, Walker, and Wickard, but pm 
sudden, disturbing flurry has bk an 
avoided. Chi 

Truman isn’t crowding Congress fm 2 P 
legislation. It will grind out extensigqi 
of the price-wage stabilization law wh 


due course. It’s probable that a cei 
bill will follow during the summery (B 
bill that is not likely to cut rates b sid 
will make business feel good by g the 
ing it the benefit now of refunds ch: 
$2,000,000,000 or more, which, as 

law now stands, can’t be tapped pa 
after the war (page 15). or 
e As Regards Labor—By and large, iggy ™ 
is satisfied with the way Truman 
behaving. C.I.O. leaders were pleat th 
that he approved Roosevelt’s select 
of Robert R. Nathan as Fred M. V: tw 
son’s deputy director for reconvers! f 
in the Office of War Mobilization . 
Reconversion. They were pleased, to 
that Truman consented to the trans 
of the Treasury Dept.’s surplus go0 4 
disposal operation (page 7) to & | 


retary of Commerce Henry W allac , 
All in all, the things big and litt ¢ 


on Truman’s record of his first ‘ 
weeks in office add up to a good stat 
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les Arent Meat 


That is the reaction to new 
A decalogue in cattle and 
king circles. They fail to see 
shortage is alleviated. 


ver outstanding for elegance of 
jon, stockmen in the range and 

Belt states and meat packers 
Seattle to Jacksonville at midweek 
. muttering rougher words than 


a 
anslated into phrases fit for parlor 
ymption, their comments boiled 


down to the charge that the govern- 
mental mountain had labored once 
more, and once more had brought forth 
a mouse—a brand-new decalogue of regu- 
lations bearing on meat in general and 
beef in particular (box below). 
e Sizing Up the Results—OPA’s modi- 
fications this week cost the slaughterer 
at least as much as they add to his 
income, packers’ beef-department ex- 
perts claim. His sole apparent net gain 
is a price boost of 25¢ per dressed cwt. 
for Army style beef, which actually nets 
down to 9¢ per live cwt. on all Army 
style cattle he kills. 

Nothing has been done that will in- 
duce the feedlot operator to put more 
weight on his critters, The ale benefit 


awarded the producer is negative: can- 
cellation of the cut of 50¢ per cwt. in 
maximum price scheduled for July 2, 
1945. 

© As Institute Sees It—Mildest indict- 
ment leveled at OPA’s ten-point pro- 
ram came from the American Meat 
nstitute: “Instead of alleviating condi- 
tions in the cattle and beef end of the 
business, the program will make the 
over-all situation worse. The program 
will not accomplish what is intended 
for consumers, cattle feeders, or the 
meat packers.” 

What sets the livestock and packing 
people rg their fingernails in frus- 
tration is Washington’s apparent inabil- 
ity to recognize that paper work may 


With high hopes (and grave pri- 
vate misgivings) Washington laid its 
ten-point program for dealing with 
the meat shortage on the line this 
week. As promulgated by Economic 
Stabilization Director William H. 
Davis, the program has the immedi- 
ate objective of correcting maldis- 
tribution of civilian meat supplies, 
the more distant objective of increas- 
ing total meat production. Officials 
also hope that it will serve as a stall 
for time—staving off criticism from 
Congress, the public, and the meat 
industry—until supplies improve sea- 
sonally. 

The present complicated system of 
price controls on beef embraces both 
an overriding ceiling of $18 a cwt., 
Chicago, which is the maximum that 
a packer can pay for any animal, and 
so-called “‘price stabilization ranges,” 
which establish average floor and 
ceiling prices for individual grades 
(BW—Jan.13’45,p18). To collect sub- 
sidy money a packer must stay within 
these price ranges on his cattle pur- 
chases in any given month. 

Thus, to collect the top subsidy 
payment of $2.50 a cwt. on choice 
grade, the packer must pay average 
monthly prices for such cattle not 
exceeding $17.00 a cwt. and not less 
than $15.50. This subsidy money has 
been the packer’s only cushion be- 
tween cattle prices which have risen 
over the past few years and firmly 
fixed wholesale prices on meat. 

The new ten-point program pro- 
vides: 

(1) The government has with- 
drawn the plan, which was scheduled 
to take effect July 2, cutting 50¢ a 
cwt. from the overriding ceiling, from 
the top and bottom of the price 


Washington Aims Ten-Point Program at Meat Shortage 


stabilization ranges, and from the 
subsidy payment on choice grade 
cattle. 

(2) Payments on choice, good, 
and commercial grades of cattle are 
increased 25¢ when cattle are selling 
at the top of the stabilization range. 
All these extra payments, including 
the recent 50¢ subsidy boost (BW— 
Mar.31°45,p17), are on a_ sliding- 
scale basis—subsidies will be reduced 
when, as, and if cattle prices fall 
below the top of the range. The 
price which the government may pay 
for carcass beef (bought for the 
military and other users) has been 
increased by 25¢ per cwt. The price 
for Army frozen Cito beef goes 
up 35¢ per cwt. 

(3) OPA is continuing its study 
to determine whether higher prices, 
or more subsidy money, or both, are 
needed on pork (BW—Nov.11’44, 
p21). Chances are that adjustment 
will take the form of a subsidy. Any 
adjustment will be made retroactive 
to Apr. 1 (through subsidy pay- 
ments). If a final adjustment is not 
made by May 10, packers will re- 
ceive an interim subsidy of 40¢ per 


cwt. 

(4) A special subsidy payment for 
hardship cases will be made to 
slaughterers who have normally oper- 
ated profitably and are now running 
into the red. The burden of proof 
is on the packer to demonstrate that 
he (a) earned a profit during the 
industry’s base period (1938-41), (b) 
is now, or soon will be, operating at 
a loss. 

(5) Farm slaughter—for other than 
home consumption—will not be 
allowed to exceed the 1944 level. 
Farmers will be required to register 


with their local ration boards for 
the sale of dressed meats, and must 
report these sales and turn in red 
ration points. To induce farmers to 
comply with the order, they will be 
the target of a barrage of publicity 
on rationing, price controls, and 
similar topics. 

(6) Nonfederally inspected slaugh- 
terers (page 41) will be given quotas 
based on a percentage of their legal 
1944 kill (eliminating suspected 
black market sales). Quotas haven't 
been set yet, but local slaughter 
probably will be trimmed at least 
one-third, possibly as much as 50%. 

(7) The Army has been exhorted 
to persuade local slaughterers to ac- 
cept federal inspection (of meat sold 
to the government only). Meat sold 
to the Army will not count against 

uotas. 

(8) Packers are exhorted to allo- 
cate their meat to distributors and 
to communities in the proportions 
that prevailed before meat got scarce. 
Purpose, of course, is to _ out 
the black market. If voluntary meth- 
ods fail, OPA will step in with direct 
distribution controls. 

(9) Contemplating the possibility 
that © ngeoman: may use their extra 
subsidy money not to relieve the 
present a but to bid livestock 
prices still higher, OPA has instruc- 
tion from Davis to work out a plan 
for-a direct apportionment of animals 
among federally 2H plants. 
This big stick will be held in reserve 
until needed. 

(10) OPA enforcement activities 
will be stepped up with the addition 
of 500 new investigators to the staff 
now engaged in policing meat price- 
rationing. 


FOR RELIEF AND FALL HARVESTS 


Awaiting shipment, supplies for Europe’s liberated areas pile up on the Hud- 
son River’s banks at Tarrytown, N. Y., as the job of the United Nations Relief 
& Rehabilitation Administration takes definite shape. In the consignment are 
International Harvester tractors, which UNRRA is determined to have in 
Europe in time for critical fall harvests, great quantities of railroad flat cars, 
and coils of wire—a scarce European item—for industrial and agricultural uses. 


stabilize the cost-of-living index at a 
level permitting the Little Steel line to 
be held, but that even France’s most 
famous Chef Escofher could not make 
this into anything that housewives can 
roast or make gravy from. 

© Too Little, and When?—The present 
crisis in meat is no theory, as congres- 
sional investigators touring major cen- 
ters (page 18) learned beyond ll 
doubt. Its stature as a crisis accrues 
from the bald fact that there is not 
enough meat to go around, and no 
one can guess safely when the shortage 
will be even moderately relieved. Every 
presnest is for still less meat in the 
oreseeable future, which translates into 
not enough meat for anyone. 

There’s not enough for the Army 
and Navy buyers. Not enough for the 
United Kingdom, Russia, and other 
allies who pay or get lend-lease. Not 
enough for civilian relief in liberated 
and conquered countries. 
¢ Blistering Hot Potato—The interna- 
tional character of the shortage was 
summed up about a month ago in a sta- 
tistical review compiled by the Com- 
bined Food Board’s Committee on 
Meat & Meat Products. The memo was 
ergy for War Food Administrator 
farvin Jones, who held the hot potato 
only long enough to get a couple of 
small blisters before he could whip it 
to the White House by way of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt set up a super advisory 
board which obediently dragged the 
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unpleasant thing away, and it has not 
been heard of since then. 

Gist of the memo and its supporting 
tables was that 1945 meat require- 
ments of all claimants exceed by more 
than 4,500,000,000 Ib. (carcass equiva- 
lent) the supplies available from sources 
subject to ache by the Combined 
Food Board. 

e Canned Meat—Total supplies in this 
category in 1945 are estimated at 4,037,- 
000,000 ib., against total requirements 
of 7,100,000,000 Ib.; deficit 3,063,- 
000,000 Ib. 

e Carcass Meat—Total 1945 supplies, 
excluding canned meat, are estimated at 
32,218,000,000 Ib., against total re- 
quirements of 33,703,000,000  Ib.; 
deficit 1,485,000,000 Ib. 

In this situation, say industry leaders, 

the country needs solid cash induce- 
ments that will produce more meat. 
Cattlemen, hog farmers, and sheep 
raisers, according to this view, need 
prices enough higher so that they can 
afford to produce more meat animals 
and put more meat on them by feed- 
ing be maximum results. 
e Identical Plights—Packers claim their 
plight is identical, that they need a 
margin that will permit them to turn 
livestock into meat and not go broke 
in the process. 

If Washington believes that its new 
ten-point rejiggering will provide enough 
more meat for the American housewife 
to notice a change when she goes shop- 
ping, industry veterans say, the regu- 


lators are in for a terrible dign, 
ment. Realists in the tride rei. 
believe that Director of Fe, 
Stabilization William H. 
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LIFT FOR STATE DEPT. en Vi 
One intangible blessing which fog (3) ; 
from Senate ratification of our wall: ma 


treaty with Mexico (BW —Mar.17 
p31) is the support it gives the Sy 
Dept. as it embarks upon the gigan 
task of fashioning the peace. 

The 75-to-10 vote last week streng 
ened the department’s hand in ¢ 
United Nations Conference on Int 
national Organization at San Francs 
(BW—Apr.21°43,p17). Despite doul 
cast on the tenure of Edward R. St 
tinius, Jr., as Secretary of State (BW 
Apr.21’45,p5), the Senate has put its 
behind him on an issue which subor 
nates regional welfare to inter-Americ 
accord. 

For the duration of the conferen 
at least, Stettinius packs a bigger wall 
than ever. 

If ratified by the Mexican Senate (agiividu 
there is no reason to expect rejectioijipftenc 
the treaty will (1) assure to Meug But 


1,500,000 acre-ft. of water a year fom™fow | 
the Colorado River; (2) divide tind t 
waters of the Rio Grande below /iiputst: 
Quitman, Tex., about equally betweqiMor th 


the neighboring countries; and (3) pag Th 
the way for development of % 
Tijuana River, on the border below Si 
Diego. 

California and Nevada, with som 
consumer interests in Arizona and Uta 
opposed ratification on the ground th 
the treaty was too generous to Mew 
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Companies Reassured—Airplane mak- 
ts have been assured that there will 
eno further changes of consequence in 
heir schedules for the remainder of 
945, barring unforeseen developments 
ch as the complete collapse of Japan. 
e producers hope this is so, but they 
fe not too sanguine. They have seen 
erall working schedules altered on an 
verage of once every three months, in- 
lividual plant programs changed even 
pftener. 
But the fact remains that the planes 
bow left in production (table, page 22), 
nd the ten-billion-dollar backlog still 
butstanding, represent planes selected 
X or the Japanese war. 
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“ofircraft Has Its V-E Day 


Production windup on Liberators, Flying Fortresses, and 
lockheed P-38 makes it clear that plane output is now geared 
jy to Japanese war. Cutbacks total 15%-20%. 


be stepped up to absorb labor surpluses. 
e Big Layofts Unlikely—Washington ex- 
pects that shifting of workers, therefore, 
—_ the normal voluntary quits, will 
orestall any large-scale layoffs. Officials 
hope that cutback announcements 
won't start an epidemic of quits by 
workers eager for peacetime jobs. 

Three major producers besides Ford 
are affected by the schedule reduction. 
They are Douglas, whose output of 
B-17’s at its Long Beach (Calif.) plant 
will be reduced one-third by summer; 
Lockheed, which will cut its B-17 rate 
50% by June and halt P-38 output en- 
tirely by the end of 1945, both in plants 
at Burbank, Calif.; and Consolidated- 
Vultee, which will end B-24 produc- 
tion by May 25. 

Douglas will accelerate output of the 
A-26 attack bomber and the C-54 trans- 
port; Lockheed will do the same on its 
new jet fighter, the P-80 Shooting Star, 


and on the Navy’s PV-2 Harpoon patrol 
bomber; while Convair will utilize dis- 
placed workers chiefly on its expanding 
ae for the new B-32 Dominator. 
e No Cutbacks for Navy—Net effect of 
the changes will be to cut 1945 produc- 
tion from the originally scheduled 84,- 
000 planes to around 70,000 and the 
airframe weight outturn (chart, see 
cover) from 1,100,000,000 Ib. to an in- 
dicated 900,000,000 Ib. Schedule al- 
terations are exclusively in Army planes; 
output of Navy aircraft, still accelerat- 
ing, is unaffected. And some 25% of 
total output, by weight, is now Navy. 

Not only airframe producers are in- 
volved. Automobile Fms making air- 
craft engines will curtail. Hardest hit 
will be Buick, which is releasing 4,000 
workers at its Melrose Park (IIl.) plant, 
and another 4,000 at Flint, both work- 
ing on Pratt & Whitney engines for the 
B-24. Studebaker will curtail output 
of B-17 engines at Chicago, Fort 
Wayne, and South Bend; General 
Motors will do the same on Allison en- 
gines for the P-38, made at Indianapolis, 
concentrating more intensively on jet 
— for the P-80. 

“mployment in the aircraft industry, 
including subcontractors, soared from 
618,000 at the beginning of 1942 to a 


Wichita boasts that it builds the largest and smallest planes now in use by the 
armed forces: Boeing’s B-29 and Culver’s Baby. Production schedules lay 
heavy stress on the Superfortress; data on the fast Culver are a military secret. 
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peak of 2,102,000 in November, 1943, 
then began a recession which carried it 


down to 1,677,000 at the close of 1944. 


@ Peak 


in March, 


1944—Production, 


which. in 1941 was 19,459 units and 85,- 
746,000 Ib. of airframes, reached 96,359 
units and 1,110,753,000 Ib. in 1944. 


Peak output was 9,117 units in March, 
1944; on the airframe weight basis, the 
peak came two months later with 102,- 
418,000 Ib. Since then, both have re- 
ceded, with March, 1945, production 
7,053 units and 91,135,000 Ib. Both 
figures showed a rise over February 


partly because the produ 
ing up schedule intern 
they suffered in the sho: 
partly because they were 
into full swing on the new 
principally, of course, the 

The big companies are 


tinued. 


limbo, 
Marauder, 


Asterisks 


Designation 


Bombers 
B-29 (A)* 
B-17 (A) 
B-24 (A-N)* 
B-32 (A)ft 
PB4Y-2 (N)* 
PBY-6 (N)* 
PB2Y (N)* 
SB2C (N) 
A-26 (A) 
TBF (N) 
PV-2 (N) 
PBM (N)* 
B-25 (A-N) 


Fighters 
P-59 (A) 
P-63 (A) 
FM-2 (N) 
F6F-—5 (N) 
F7F(N)t 
P-35 (A) 
P-80 (A)t 
P-51 (A) 
P-61 (A) 
P-47 (A) 


F4U (N) 


Transports 
C-46 (A) 
C-47 (A) 
C-54 (A) 
C-82 (A) 
C-69 (A) 
JRM-1 (N) 


have passed 
such as 


the 
Douglas 


(*) indicate 


Popular Name 


Superfortress 
Flying Fortress 
Liberator 
Dominator 
Privateer 
Catalina 
Coronado 
Helldiver 
Invader 
Avenger 
Harpoon 
Mariner 
Mitchell 


Airacomet 
Kingcobra 
Wildcat 
Hellcat 
Tigercat 
Lightning 
Shooting Star 
Mustang 
Black Widow 
Thunderbolt 
Navy Fighter 
Corsair 


Commando 
Skytrain 
Skymaster 
Packet 
Constellation 
Mars 


e Some Are Dropped—Many other 
planes which have figured prom- 
inently in the aerial war mad 
into the production 
Martin B-26 
A-20 
Curtiss P-40 Warhawk, and Lock- 
heed C-60 Warhawk. Daggers (+) 
mark planes now in production but 
not yet in military operation. 


Havoc, 


bombers 


that are also used as cargo planes 
or have cargo or transport versions. 


Weight 
Gross 


eerrseee 


145 ,000 


Engines 


“A” designates planes built for 
the Army, “N” those for the Navy, 
those built for both serv- 
Some planes built for the ac- 
count of one of the services are 
widely used by another, particularly 
transports. 
Engine builders are designated by 
P&W-—Pratt 


“A-N” 
ices. 


in the case o 


initials: 


ing jet engines. 


Figures giving speed show first, 
cruising speed, second, top speed. 
e Other Builders—Eight types of 
planes are being built by manufac- 
turers other than the original pro- 
Thus, the Boeing Super- 
fortress is also being turned out by 


ducers. 


No. of Kind and 


W-2200 
W-1200 


W-2000 + 
P&W-1200 
P&W-1200 
P&W-1200 
W-1700 
P&W-2000 
W-1700 


a a ae 


NK 
= 

y 
nF 
“N 
> 
Ss 


‘2 AL-IS20 
Jet 
P-1600 


1 
2 P&W-2000 + 
1 


P&W-2000 
eae Jet 
1 P&W-2000 


P&W-2000 
P&W-1050 
P&W-1450 
P&W-—2000 
W-2200 
W-2200 


- Nm oD 


W—Wihright; 
& Whitney; Al—Allison; P—Packard, 
building the Rolls-Royce Merlin en- 
gine; G.E.—General Electric, build- 


Horsepower 


P&W-1200 


Box Score on Planes in Production for War 


Here are the bomber, fighter, and 
transport planes now being pro- 
duced by American manufacturers. 
Italicized lines indicate planes on 
which production is now scheduled 
to be cut back sharply or discon- 


Speed 


250-300 + 
300 4+- 
200-320 +- 


130-196 
160-200 + 
250-300 
300--375 + 
270 
220 
300+ 


227-265 + 
185-230 
239-280 
350+ 
175-200+ 


Bell (at Marietta, Ga.), an 
tin (at Omaha, Neb.); the 
Fortress by Douglas (Long | 
and Lockheed (Burbank): th 


Run), and Consolidated (San | 
Grumman Avenger by Easte: 
craft (Trenton, N. J.), now th 
producer; the Lockheed Lig! 
by Consolidated (Nashville, ‘| 


craft (Akron, Ohio); the Fai 
Packet by North American 


N. J.), now the sole producer. 


withholding of data. 


Original Producer 


Boeing (Seattle, Renton, Wichita) 
Boeing 

Consolidated (San Diego) 
Consolidated (Ft. Worth) 
Consolidated (San Diego) 
Consolidated (New Orleans) 
Consolidated (San Diego) 
Curtiss (Columbus, Ohio) 
Douglas (El Segundo, Long Beach) 
Grumman 

Lockheed (Burbank) 

Martin (Baltimore) 


q 


No. American (Inglewood, Calif., Kansas City) 


Beil ( Niagara Falls) 

Bell ( Niagara Falls) 

Grumman 

Grumman (Bethpage, L. I.) 
Grumman (Bethpage, L. I.) 
Lockheed (Burbank) 

Lockheed (Burbank) 

No. American (Inglewood, Dallas) 
Northrop (Hawthorne, Calif.) 


Republic (Farmingdale, L. I., Evansville, Ind 


Ryan (San Diego) 
Vought (Stratford, Conn.) 


Curtiss (Buffalo, St. Louis, Louisville) 
Douglas (Long Beach, Oklahoma City) 
Douglas (Santa Monica, Chicago) 
Fairchild (Hagerstown, Md.) 
Lockheed (Burbank) 

Martin (Baltimore) 


solidated Liberator by Ford (\\ 


1 Air. 
€ sole 
itning 
, Cnn. }; 
the Vought Corsair by Goodyea 
rchild 
(D illas 
and Kansas City); and the Grum. 
man Wildcat by Eastern (at Linden, 


Planes are listed in alphabetical 
order of their original producers. In 
various instances, censorship compels 


Mar. 
vin 
ich), 
Con- 
illow 


90) 
ego); 


Air- 
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WHERE TO 


THE NEWS of 26 years ago is about to 
repeat itself, But it’s not all good news. 
For 1919 recorded a postwar increase 
in crime—crime of all kinds, includ- 
ing employee dishonesty. 

War's end, like war’s beginning, 
throws human beings into turmoil. 
Facing different jobs, different in- 
comes and a different tempo of life 
proves too much for many individuals. 


“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


LOOK FOR TOMORROW’S NEWS 


Moral standards too frequently go by 
the boards. Dishonesty takes over. 

Knowing that this situation con- 
fronts businessmen—The Maryland 
has prepared to meet it with a. pro- 
gram of postwar security against em- 
ployee dishonesty. 


~-_~ ae 
PROGRAM FOR 

POSTWAR SECURITY 

against Employee Dishonesty 


— — 


This program protects employers, 
large and small, from losses due to the 
dishonesty of any and all employees, 
no matter who they may be. It is in 
effect right now — working right now 
for many businessmen. Ask any one of 
the 10,000 Maryland agents or your 
own broker about it. 

Maryland Casualty Company, Bal- 
timore 3, Md. 


THE MARYS Ae’OD 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS. 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 


with the manner in which the cutbacks 
were handled. Their experience of last 
August (BW—Aug.19’44,p21) was not 
repeated, at least so far as the abrupt- 
ness of the terminations was concerned. 
Policies observed by the government 
were well in line with recommendations 
made by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce to the Senate subcommittee 
on war contracts last July. 

e Plenty of Notice—All big contractors 
this time were given wee i and even 
months to curtail or close production 
on models affected, permitting them 
time to alter schedules on other work 
and to take steps to shift workers where 
necessary. And it is here that other war 
industries may ultimately benefit by the 
aircraft industry’s experience when their 
turns come, 


But there are plenty of big problems 
ahead, problems that will be accentuated 
by wns successive slash in production 
schedules. 

What, for example, is going to be- 
come of plants and facilities financed 
by Defense Plant Corp.? Today DPC 
owns 92.1% of all the aircraft produc- 
tion facilities ($3,428,000,000 federal 
and $293,000,000 privately financed 
construction) that have been built dur- 
ing the war. 

Present users hold first right to buy 
these DPC facilities. But will they want 
them, or even a small part? Certainly 
not to build airplanes, for there won't 
be a postwar aircraft market to support 
“their use. 
© Skeptical of Market—The whole post- 
war problem was pointed up this week 


by William A. M. Bur 
Secretary of Commerce, 
potential civilian demand 
ploy 10% of current pro: 
ity. This leaves the futu 
craft industry still pretty 
hands of the Army and { 
services. 

Plane manufacturers 
cerned about postwar com 
the auto industry—a boge 
war days—for the car mak 
tain to pull out of aircraft 
possible—and the sooner th 
that car-producing plans a: 
materialize (BW —Apr.14'4 
same applies to most of t! 
components, who are norma 
for the auto industry. As 
can drop plane work, the 


Speculation over the ultimate fate of Willow Run, 


Willow Run: Ford Empire Center or 


Should that prediction be carried out, the famed River 


Ghost Plant? 


symbol of the nation’s mass production of military air- 
craft, was revived last week when it was announced that 
plans have been made to close the plant by August. 

e Negotiations in Progress—Whcether the gigantic plant is 
to become a ghost community or the new nerve center for 
Henry Ford's industrial empire apparently depends on 
the outcome of negotiations now going on, but still in 
their preliminary stages. 

Ford Motor Co., which has operated the 4,500,000- 

ft. plant for the government, has an option to buy. 
The facilities have A ees been declared surplus, and a 
deal is considered feasible if Ford and the government can 
come together on terms. 

Henry Ford has said that he wants to use the sprawling 
bomber plant for the manufacture of tractors and other 
farm equipment after the war. But it may prove to be 
even more basic in Ford’s operations, for, even before 
Willow Run was built, Ford, while driving through the 
area, is said to have remarked, with a wave of his 
hand over meadows he largely owned: “Here is where 
we will move next.” 


Rouge works might give way to Willow Run, as the tightl 
bounded and heavily taxed Highland Park plant was sup 
planted after the World War by the Rouge. . 

If Willow Run should become the centerpiece in For 
operations, the several thousand temporary and 
permanent dwellings for in-migrant workers surrou nding 
it would be replaced by ordered communities. Ypsilanti 
to the west, probably would find that its college-town 
serenity had been replaced’ by industrial bustle. 

e It’s Up to Ford—But it will be another story if Ford 
makes no deal for the plant. If Ford doesn’t buy it, no 
other company is likely to do so, and the 3,200-ft. 
of the structure probably would become only an imposing 
monument to mass production achiev ements of this war. 
The vast building might become a handy storage spot 
for machines and banks of obsolete aircraft parts. 

The adjacent housing and the barracks might be h vuled 

away for sale as salvage by the government or abandone: 
Probably they would be sold, and in a few years th 
weeds would cover the scars of their foundations. 
e 130,000 Affected—Since the blueprint stage before Pearl 
Harbor, Willow Run has turned out 8,000 Liberators 
Its slowness in getting into production drew sharp criti 
cism. Not until late 1943 did operations reach schedule 
and then only after manufacturing operations had been 
decentralized (BW—Jan.1’44,p80). 

At first Ford farmed out some operations to other 

Ford units. Later outside subcontracts were let. Hence 
closing of Willow Run will affect more than 21,(00 
workers on the plant’s payrolls last week. It is estimated 
that 9,000 workers in other Ford operations have been 
making components for Willow. All told, 100,000 other 
workers throughout the country were at work on Libera 
tor parts, 70,000 of them in Detroit alone. 
e Ranks Dwindling—Already the ranks of workers at Wil 
low Run have begun to thin out, and effects of the com 
ing shutdown are being felt to such a degree that Detroit 
has been reclassified from a Group I (critical) to Group I! 
(shortage) labor scarcity area. 

And the hegira may continue to grow until the automo 
bile plants are able to reconvert during the summ 
ahead. 


sem 


sweep 
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TRA-DEX VERTICAL VISIBLE TRAY 


ee 5 . * F ‘ asi 
; a ae SEE eR “fetes casbaa 


large Chicago steel company increased 
sales volume 25% by adopting FLEX- 
SITE Visible Binders to maintain a 
consolidated inventory record of four 
warehouses so they could give cus- 
tomers prompt service. Installed 1935. 


CARDINEER INCREASE SALES 


ROTARY CARD FILE 


santly to hond fo Through Improved Inventory Control 
quic reterence or 


posting. with DIEBOLD Systems Equipment 


Available Now 


The way to keep customers is to tell them what you can do, 
and when... then do it. 


Inventory records, properly set up and maintained, are an aid 
to daily sales—not merely a history of the in-and-out move- 
ment of materials or merchandise. They aid that movement 
—coordinate sales, purchasing and manufacturing activities. 


DIEBOLD recommendations for systems equipment are based 
on helping you do a completely useful job with your records. 


Horizontal — diagonal — vertical. This The DIEBOLD man will recommend visible—vertical—or 
ena Es ay : , 
on clas sti iy tare rotary files—whichever is best suited to your job. 


FLOFILM = | |° 
Entire process of he 
reproducing rec- oa . 
ords on microfilm B= .y, | m 


handled in your 

own office. Pre- 

serves vital data 
t 

Pestwer V BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT * HOLLOW METAL DOORS * MICROFILM 


exactly. 


Wastes Consult us regarding your record-keeping problems. Let us 
POSTING TRAY guide you to more efficient control—and the kind of service 


seer ety 7 te that keeps customers on your books. 
ord tray for faster 


filing, finding and 


sorting. DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED e CANTON 2, OHIO 


Available Now 


FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT * RECORD SYSTEMS 


. Ms oF 


YOU CAN MAKE 
A TANK CAR 
OF EXCELLENT 
SOAP SOLUTION 
FROM THIS 
450 POUND DRUM! 


Wuiz Unifoam Soapcomesto you 
in a patented system drum—a 
soap factory in miniature. With 
this 450 pound drum, you can 
make a tank car of excellent soap 
solution for about 1¢ a bucket! 

Wuiz Unifoam Soap is a pure, 
hard, concentrated vegetable-oil 
potash soap—no fillers, rosin, tal- 
low, or animal matter. Lathers 
quickly in cold water . . . rinses 
without streaking ... does not 
irritate the most sensitive skin. 
Order from your Whiz Distribu- 
tor. Industrial Division, R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
N. J.; Toronto, Canada. 


UNIFOAM 


Cd 
A PRODUCT OF Wellingihead 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


makers will curtail subcontracting and 
resume manufacture of many such com- 
ponents. How soon this will come 
about will depend, of course, on future 
cutbacks. 

Biggest problem hanging over the in- 
dustry is that of how to dispose of the 
surplus war planes. The men who are 
going to stay in the aircraft industry 
would like to see practically all of them 
scrapped. 

Military demand for aircraft, under 

an “enlightened” program of engineer- 
ing development and maintenance of 
adequate air defense facilities, will con- 
tinue to be the plane makers’ biggest 
postwar market. As against the 1944 
output of $16,339,000,000, the plane 
producers would be happy if postwar 
demand reached a billion dollars a year 
—including military, commercial, and 
private. 
e Transport Need Minimized—Most of 
the companies have designs for new 
commercial planes ready; some are pro- 
ducing military transports which, with 
changes in engineering design and 
minimum of retooling, can become 
civilian airliners (BW —Feb.17°45,p21). 
But the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
estimated that only 600 to 800 large 
passenger aircraft and 300 smaller two- 
— planes of the type generally used 
before the war will be able to handle 
air transport needs. Compared with cur- 
rent military production, that is next 
to nothing. 


’ si 
Vets Role Aired 
U.A.W. protes's eleg 
at Northrop, declares comp, 
helped ex-servicemer to de 
union in close conte: 


Almost since the United St 
tered the war, labor and ijanape. 
men have been grappling with ;, 
tion of vital concern to twar i 


relations: How will war 
to labor unions when the, 
e Protest Filed—Partial an wer 
question was unfolding in [os App 
this week as C.1.0.’s Uniteg j 
Workers, defeated in a collectiye j 
gaining agency election at Nog 
Aircraft, Inc. (BW —Apr.21'45)) 
protested the election to the Nat 
Labor Relations Board. 

Some 93.4% of the clivgible 4 
employees at the Los Angeles and} 
thorne (Calif.) plants went to the 
and voted 50.4% for no union. 3 
for the U.A.W., 8.2% for the A 


International Assn. of Machinist 

rest of the ballots were challeng 
voided). 

e Vets Fought Both—Two factors 
credited for this near-record typ : 


(1) the company’s insistence, by 
and by speech, that the worker 


io] - 


(2) a lively battle touched of 


ATLANTA SEAWAY 


For many years Atlanta businessmen 
have been plugging for development 
of the Chattahoochee River to permit 
barge navigation between Atlanta and 
the Gulf of Mexico. So, when Army 
Engineers recently recommended de- 
velopment of the Chattahoochee for 
navigation only as far north as Colum- 
bus, Atlanta leaped into action. Unless 
some way is found to extend naviga- 
tion to Atlanta, the U.S. Board of 
Engineers was told, that city will be 
a railway island,.surrounded by other 
cities on the ocean and the Gulf hav- 
ing the advantage of low water freight 
rates. Atlanta argues that navigation 
development of the Chattahoochee 
and Apalachicola rivers to Atlanta is 
feasible. A survey has been authorized 
to show that postwar development of 
Atlanta will justify the added expense 
of extending a 9-ft. channel to Atlanta, 
and that navigation would not pre- 
vent development of hydroelectric 
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flood-control 
mended by the Army for the strc’ 


and projects 
between Columbus and Atl 
Atlanta has another vital interes 
the Chattahoochee. At present, t! 
river is the sole source of water supp 
for Georgia’s capital and largest « 
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Next time you find a tender slice of ham on your 
plate, think of the important part pipe, valves and 
fittings played in transforming a grunting porker 
into a royal breakfast. 

For piping enters into almost every operation in 
a packing plant. It provides water in amazing quan- 
tities to wash away waste—steam to sterilize the 
carcass and loosen bristles—humidified and filtered 
air to assure sanitation—all necessary refrigeration. 

Here, then, is one thing food production has in com- 
mon with all production—valves, fittings and piping 
represent a major plant investment. And in packing 
plants and canning factories as in steel mills and oil 
refineries—paper mills or chemical plants—and al- 
most every other industry that you can mention— 
Crane piping materials are serving the nation in 


Water—steam—air—all are essential good stead as they have for the past 90 years. 


to the operation if a modern packing : : 
2 plant and all call for pipe, valves and If you contemplate erecting a new plant—if you 
a fittings. Crane Co., born in the city plan on bringing your present piping up to peace- 
le re ed eed rv pasate: be time efficiency—assure yourself of the benefits of a 
rs the prose rf ore pgp tr unified piping system—see that your piping is Crane 
today’s production methods possible. throughout. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL. 


aGls VALVES « FITTINGS ° PIPE 
PLUMBING ° HEATING * PUMPS 


8 ND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


MI] LD THE YEAR ’ROUND 


THINK OF THE SAVING in construction costs when you build 
your plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area. Mild climate the year 
‘round. Your plant will not require double walls or heavy insulation. 


Think of the saving in heating equipment and heating costs. Your 
plant will need heat only three or four months in the year, and not 
much even then. Air conditioning and cooling systems will be required 
only for special processes. 


Think of the saving in manhours. No extremes of temperature, no 
snow and sleet and slush—your employees will lose practically no 
time because of inclement weather. 


Think of the increase in production. With an average annual tempera- 
ture of 56.6 degres, close to the ideal for maximum efficiency, your 
production will be greater. Some plants turn out 15 per cent more per 
manhour than in their eastern factories. 


Our new book, It's An Amazing NEW West, contains 48 pages of 
vital information and statistics about the advantages and economies 
that will be enjoyed by your Metropolitan Oakland Area plant. . . 


The astonishing expansion of our “four-great-markets-in-one” . . . our 
strategic location for fast, low-cost distribution to these markets . . . 
tremendous natural resources . . . largest power 
supply in the west . . . many other advantages. 


FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


If you want the FACTS about the 
amazing NEW West and Metropolitan 
Oakland Area, write for this 48-page 
book of vital information and statistics, 
maps and photographs TODAY! 


Metropolitan Oakland Area 
387 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 


Alameda Albany Berkeley 

Emeryville Hayward Livermore 

Oakland Piedmont Pleasanton 
San Leandro 


Rural Communities of Alameda County 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


F.D.R. Book Out in Week 


“Speed publishing 
Pocket Books, Inc., . hee 5 
memorial to Frank De 
Roosevelt—325,000 
250-page regular 24¢ « 
menting the life and d 
former President—pri 
published in less than 
e All royalties from tl ' 
to be donated to a iritabl. 
cause that was close t: heart 
of the President.” 

The idea was com 
Donald Porter Geddes, editor ¢ 
Pocket Books, while he \ ister 
ing to the news broadcasts , 
Roosevelt’s death on Apr. 
Wednesday afternoon, Apr. 
part of the run was received j 
New York City from th loni 
Press at Clinton, Mass., whic! 
handled the printing job. The f 
lowing ‘Tuesday, Apr. 24, th 
books went on sale in all parts of 
the country. It is interesting ¢ 
note that the copyright page ca: 
ries Apr. 18, 1945, as the date of 
the first printing, while on the 
next page is an Apr. 17 cuotation 
from Winston Churchill. 

@ Much of the material covering 
the spreading of the news by 
radio is taken from the actua 
broadcasts of the Columbia Broad 
casting System which collaborated 
with Geddes. 


« 
campaign of ex-servicemen against bot 


unions. 


Until the U.A.W. filed its fon 


protest this week, there had been 1 
public intimation that the two clement 
were related. But the protest is pr 


nant with insinuation that Northro 


both inspired and financed the hostik 
ity of the veterans which, in such 


close contest, might well have been th 


determining factor. 


posters used by the no-union grou 
the idea of fighting the unions in th 
election was born in March during a tet 
minute smoking period at the Haw 
thorne plant. One of the group 1 


from a U.A.W. newspaper that t 
union had voted, 66% to 34% 
national referendum, to renew the n 

strike pledge. Some of them wondere¢ 
what would have happened on Guada 
canal if 34% of the military force had 


laid down its arms. 


© No Respect for “Word”—The result i 
poster, signed by Pagett and _twel 


other veterans: 


““We don’t feel that either the C.1.0 
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According to James R. Pagett, th 
veteran who claims authorship of tw 
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he AFL. have demonstrated they 
the Word the way we learned 


it to str 
ely they can’t speak for their out- 
,. If our armed forces handled their 
nduction pledge the way the unions 
ve handled their no-strike pledge we 
oyldn’t be across the Rhine or build- 
ng airfields on Iwo Jima right now, or 


"Finances Questioned—The U.A.W. 
yonded with a veterans’ committee 
fits own—with 15 members instead of 
3-and a bigger poster, signed by the 
mmittec, defending union conduct dur- 
ng the war, and asking: “Who is spon- 
oring and financing the activities and 
ropaganda of this minority group?” 
In a final broadside, the no-union vet- 
ans rendered an accounting of ex- 
enses totaling $26, offered receipts for 
xamination. 

The C.I.O. union’s protest to NLRB 
rdiculed the expense account, charged 
that the posters were a “professional 
ob” by “trained publicity writers” with 
yccess to research material. 
The union charged that lapel tags 
distributed by the antis were identical 
with inspection tags used by Northrop. 
¢No Future Plans—Pagett’s group has 
no present plan for sticking together. 
Rut if NLRB decides to hold formal 
hearings on the U.A.W.’s protest, says 
Pagett, the no-union group will be rep- 
sented by counsel and will accept the 
backin | some of the organizations 
vhich have offered to help. 

Of the 4,000 Northrop employees, 
bout 250 are veterans. 
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A vote by Omaha citizens, scheduled 
for May 15, on proposed condemna- 
ton of Nebraska Power Co., has been 
postponed until June 26. The delay will 
swe the Nebraska legislature time to 
dispose of pending measures relating 
t) the Omaha power controversy, 
among them a bill to abolish the Peo- 
ple’s Power Commission, the only ex- 
sting public agency possessing power 
to acquire the property (BW —Apr.21 
15,p26), before any further action to- 
yard condemnation is taken. 

The Omaha council called the con- 
(emnation election last winter when a 
group of Nebraskans bought Nebraska 
Power under a pledge to turn it over to 
‘ome public agency, but at a price which 
Mayor Dan Butler considers too high. 

A new proposal for settlement of the 
Omaha dispute was considered in legis- 
ative conferences last week end. ‘This 
vould create an Omaha public power 
cistrict empowered to acquire Nebraska 
Power, but prohibit its acquisition by 
any other public power district. 
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castings from Acme you supply the blue- 
print, and Acme does the rest. Your casting 
is poured in an Acme mold that is made 
from an Acme pattern. You can rely upon 
an Acme mold to have proper gating and 
risering, permitting pouring at correct tem- 
peratures. Acme’s centralized responsibility 
is particularly important in permanent mold 
work, where one mold may affect the quality 


of thousands of castings. 


Acme made tools and patterns even before it 
made castings. And today, Acme engineering 
experience unites with advanced foundry 
practice to give you the finest possible re- 
sults. For permanent mold castings with 
finer grain, greater strength, and maximum 
dimensional accuracy—and machined ready 
for assembly—secure the facts on Acme 
Castings today. Recommendations and quo- 


tations submitted promptly. 


Nb 


PATTERNS + TOOLS - ALUMI 


In ordering your permanent mold aluminum 


PATTERN MAKING 
— by a Quarter Century 


MAKING THE MOLD 
Controlled by Advanced Engi 
neering Standards 


POURING THE CASTING 
with Laboratory-Tested Alloys 


GET TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL 


MAINE 


@ Yes, Maine is an industrial State, 
with a diversity of industries that is a 
revelation to those who think of Maine 
only as “Vacationland.” 


@ Maine is famed for the excellence 
of materials and manufactures that 
range from toothpicks to battlewagons. 
None produce better— 


BOOTS, SHOES AND SHIPS 

NEWSPRINT, PULP AND CELLULOSE 

PAPER BOARD AND FINE BOND 

WOOD TURNINGS, PLASTICS AND PLYWOOD 

FRESH AND PROCESSED VEGETABLES, 
POTATOES AND SEAFOODS 

SPORTS CLOTHES, TACKLE AND CANOES 

COTTON AND WOOLEN CLOTHS 

BRICK, CLAY AND STONE 

METAL FABRICATIONS AND MACHINE TOOLS 

FINISHED TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


@ Industries large and small have lo- 
cated here because of the availability 
of raw materials or the nominal cost 
and abundant supply of power. 


@ Others because of the unequalled 
purity of our natural water which 
makes for economies and perfections 
in the processing of many finished goods. 


@ All value the manual craftsmanship 
of our workers, their native resource- 
fulness and ingenuity, their quick adapt- 
ability to new manufacturing skills. 


@ In the new day, with the many new 
roducts which industries are already 
Sinensiation: these factors will be basic 
to the determination of plant sites, or 
branches for specialized operations. 


@ This book describes in detail the 
many advantages of locating your new 
business home in the State of Maine. 
We'll gladly send copies to all your 
interested executives and offer the per- 
sonal help of our Industrial Service 
men to explore with you possible loca- 
tions here in Industrial Maine. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
ROOM B 


STATE HOUSE 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 


Job Insurance Laws Changed 


State legislatures cut taxes, increase benefits. New York 
starts a new pattern in “merit rating.” Study shows how 
ditions have shifted trends and piled up reserves. 


AP Con. 


By the first of May most of the state 
legislatures meeting this year will have 
wound up their 1945 sessions. A signifi- 
cant number of them, with an unusual 
uniformity of approach, have addressed 
themselves to the problem of amending 
their unemployment insurance laws. 
These laws are the only statutory device 
we have for providing an economic cush- 
ion for labor in the transition period and 
for maintaining mass purchasing power 
in a period of joblessness. As such they 
have become a matter of wider and 
wider interest. 
© Left to States—Although it is a pil- 
lar in our national system of social se- 
curity, unemployment insurance belongs 
to the states, to the two territories, and 
to the District of Columbia where dif- 
ferent types of compensation programs 
are financed and where they are admin- 
istered in order to disburse benefits of 
varying amounts under varying condi- 
tions. 

In the main, two broad trends are at 
work and, for reasons of practical poli- 
tics, they link together. The first, taking 
its force from the swollen reserves (table, 
page 34), comes from a drive for tax 


bay Loe 


reductions. Originally, all 
covered by the law paid 2.7% 
in taxes. In the last tax yea 
been whittled down to a nati 
age of 1.8%. 

The second development i 
liberalize benefits. In state after stat. 
business and labor lobbyists have pee; 
able to get together on proposals {o; 
changing statutes in these two 
and their joint sponsorship has been , 
powerful influence on state legislature 
It is possible, however, that this year 
particular cooperative arrangen nt ma 
be short-lived. So far, it has been fe 
ible because of the relatively small § 
nancial claims being made on the state 
funds (chart, page 35). 

e Longer Benefit Periods—The mos 
common method of liberalizing unen 
ployment compensation in 1945 ha 
been to increase the duration of the 
benefit period. By changing its lay 
Maryland now insures for 26 weeks, in 
stead of its former 23; New York can 
up to 26 weeks, in place of 20; Deli. 
ware went from 20 to 22; West Virgini: 
from 16 to 21; Indiana and Vermont 
from 18 to 20; Kansas, North Dakota, 
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NAVAL BARNYARD SERVICE 


While the Red River, on its recent spring rampage, inundated thousands of 
acres in central Louisiana, Navy landing boats got a novel workout in evacuat 
ing cattle from the flooded Valley region. With ramps lowered, they waited 
while farm hands goaded the reluctant animals aboard to safety—a’ practical 
demonstration of peacetime possibilities for such types of wartime craft. 
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Why do men work? 


Those of little vision will tell you that men work for 
money. 

They are wrong. 

Men work for the things that money will buy. They 
labor for lodging, food, clothing, and, if possible, for a 
little fun for themselves and their families. 

Dread of losing these things causes most of the 
world’s uneasiness. It makes men quit good jobs for 
what they hope will be better ones. 

Because it lessens the worries of those who work for 
you, a sound pension or group annuity plan is good 
business. Unworried workers do better work, they are 
less likely to quit. Your firm becomes known as, “a good 
place to work.” Good people on the outside want to 
join you. 

Setting up a sensible, long-range pension or group 
annuity plan is a matter for experts. Here, you can 
make good use of the John Hancock Company’s broad 
experience, conservative judgment, and progressive 


viewpoint. 


John Hancock has had 80 years of experience in 
keeping promises through all of life’s uncertainties. 
Our experience includes periods of both prosperity 


and depression. It has taught us to allow for all sorts of 


unexpected events. 

Why not let us help you set up a suitable pension 
plan or group annuity for your business? Naturally, we 
will be glad to work in conjunction with the trust officer 
of your bank, if you wish. The John Hancock agent in 
your locality can supply you with complete details. Or 
write to the home office of this company. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, Massacnuserts 


GUY W. COX 
Chairman of the Board President 


PAUL F. CLARK 


EE 
STATE LINEUP ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


State systems for jobless compensation still differ widely. 
‘Tax rates, for example, last year ranged from under 1 % in 
the five lowest states to 2.7% in the eight highest. One 
state has paid out only 15% of its total tax collections in 
benefits, while another has disbursed fully 35%. Weekly 
benefits run from $9 to $19, and as a percentage of weekl 
earnings, from below 30% to almost 50%. One state will 
send checks for, at most, 14 weeks, while another will 
continue up to 24. Net result is wide divergence in state 


funds enough to pay average benefits for the max 
duration to 144% of its covered workers, whereas \\ 
oad reserves could do that for only 42% of its ins 

ey difference between these two states, with be 
fairly liberal in both, is in tax rates. On the other | 
Utah is “weak” despite high tax rates, because be: 
are large, whereas South Dakota is “strong,” despit: 
taxes, because benefits are small. Finally, severit 
unemployment will vary from state to state, and thi 
widen the disparity. 
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reserve strengths. Louisiana had at the end of 1944 


Amount of 
average 
benefits 

if paid for 

maximum 


% all taxes 
% insured 
workers who 
could be paid 
that amount 
from present 
reserves 


Rank: 
of states, 
by Streneth 


Maximum 

weeks pay- 

able under 
state law 


Average Average 

y weekly 

earnings benefits 

(dollars, (dollars. 

2nd quarter, 4th quarter, (Dec. 31, duration 

1944) 1944) 1944) (dollars) 

30 33.40 11.80 236 
27 39.92 14.23 199 
26 26 .82 11.35 182 
27 $1.75 18.69 449 
27 36.40 13.55 217 
16 50.63 19.29 347 
17 45.75 16.21 324 
19 35.70 17 .86 357 
31 36.91 12.88 206 
19 31.50 12.70 203 


36 .23 14.00 238 

24 24 17.98 
47 16.19 
.64 12.39 
64 13.13 
91 10.88 
.83 15.10 
43 12.25 
01 18.50 
.26 16.59 
81 19.43 
26 14.74 
. 66 11.47 
19 14.36 
.20 12.27 
.39 11.68 
.67 14.72 
.65 11.38 
16.77 

11.55 

16.59 

9.94 

12.75 

14.42 

14.93 

14.33 

15.42 

16.61 

11.36 

9.02 

11.81 

11.87 

19.18 

12 60 

11.95 

14.22 

14.88 

14.13 

11.78 
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1.0 
2.1 
2.0 
2.1 
1.8 
2.1 
0.7 
0.4 
2.1 
2.0 
2.6 
1.2 
1.8 
1.7 
2.1 
2.0 
YB 
2.3 
1.6 
0.9 
1.2 
1.6 
2.7 
1.6 
2.7 
1.8 
2.7 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 
2.7 
2.4 
1.7 
1.5 
1.4 
2.2 
1.2 
2.7 
1.8 
0.9 
2.6 
1.2 
2.7 
2.0 
1.2 
2.7 
$2 
1.8 
1.7 
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Dakota and Wyoming from 16 


Renefits—State programs were 
b alized. New York increased 
imum benefit payable from $18 
for a week of unemployment; 
. and West Virginia went u 
1§ to $20; North Carolina, Nort 
and Vermont from $15 to $20; 
‘fom $15 to $16. 


A number of states also cut down the 
statutory waiting period which must 
elapse between the loss of a job and the 
issuance of the first benefit check. For- 
merly a two-week waiting period was the 
most common; now most states require 
only one week, and Maryland has elim- 
inated the waiting period entirely. 

e Merit Rating—Perhaps the bitterest 
controversy of all those which have raged 


over unemployment insurance is the one 
involving “experience rating” or, as it 
is more popularly known, “merit rat 
ing.”” Merit rating is a method for es 
tablishing tax rates to supply compensa 
tion funds, and its essential feature is 
that it sets up a sliding scale under 
which each employer's tax rate is re- 
lated to his record of employment. 
Broadly speaking, this system provides 


TRENDS IN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


More workers insured 


Armed Forces 
{SyUnemployed 


1938 1939 


Pay checks gain, benefit checks gain 


ZZBnoninsured oH 
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Fewer benefits drawn 
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Five hundred feet below lies an acre of asphalt—and oblivion! No margin 
for error here ...no room for a single false move. 

It’s the same way in building the power links which form the all-im- 
portant connection between driving and driven units. No margin for error 
here, either! 

For more than 26 years, Twin Disc has recognized this importance of 
being sure... being sure that Twin Disc Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 
are right .. . right in design—in construction—in application. Year after 
year this emphasis on “making it right” has paid dividends in smoother, 
more efficient transmission and control of power ... has been reflected in 
the ever-growing list of powered equipment and machinery manufac- 
turers who standardize on Twin Disc products. 

Whether solution to your particular problem lies in friction itenahes 
or hydraulic drives, Twin Disc engineers are ready with an unbiased rec- 
ommendation — because Twin Disc builds both. Twin Disc CLutcH 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


ee \ Hydraulic 
Z Torque Converter 


a Power Take-off techie Test 
Clutch 


"Twila ‘Disc 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


that the employer 
offs will pay less taxes 
who has a jagged pay 
businesses, such as t 
and electrical manuf 
dently advocated it, 
opposed by season: 
building constructio1 
states and one territ 
rating ‘The exceptioi 
Montana, Rhode Isl: 
ington, and Alaska. 
e “Experience” Rating 
trend in unemploym 
been toward merit rat 
had strong business su; 
incentive taxation w!] 
favors on principle T) 
rating forces are claiming a g 
because New York joi: 
leaving the uniform ta 
tem. But there is son 
pecting that the net 
amended law in New 
instead of help the m 
ment. 
In its pure form, th« 
mula makes each emp 
for the continued employn 
work force. Each time an emp 
he is a potential drain on 
ployment insurance ac 
been built out of the tax | 
his employer. He rep: 
which can raise his emp! 
Consequently, the emp! 
nomic incentive in seeing t 
ployee leaves under condi 
would disqualify him for | 
discharge for cause is on ( 
condition, but there are ot! 
@ Disqualification Story—Th S 
curity Board has a classic ste r 
disqualification is sometim¢ 
Three members of a family em; 
a textile mill had to quit their 
cause they lived 17 miles f 
work and the tires of their car] 
out. They couldn’t get more t 
recaps, and the mill said it was 
transfer them to another wi 
they could ride to work w ith 1 ne 
They were unable to get living 
modations in the mill com 
They had no alternative except t 
the mill and sign up with the! 
ployment office for other jobs 
This they did, and in accorda 
the state law, they filed tl 
unemployment benefits. The 
mediately offered their old 
but, lacking transportation, the 
unable to accept them. ‘They w 
qualified from receiving “ 
three counts: (1) They had lc 
voluntarily, “without goo< i ( 
tributable to the employer” 
had “refused suitable work 
they refused were obviously 
work because they had alread 
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He's tired, and his moments for writing letters are 
few. Yet he wants to be remembered to his friends. 
You can make one of his letters do the work of 


mony by using your Mimeograph duplicator, and 
mailing out copies to all the people on his list. 


aug 


nthe Thousands of offices and organizations are doing it. Many more thou- 
| sands of boys and girls in uniform, their families and friends say it’s 
ents 4 a great home-front service. It’s the idea of putting your Mimeograph* 
erst duplicator to work as private secretary for the members of your group 
that who are away at war. ; 

ition All you need to do to start the ball rolling is to send the old gang 
ben word that your Mimeograph duplicator is ready and willing to turn 
ther out as many copies of their letters as they want—that you'll send 
hhe Sef these letters out regularly to whatever mailing lists of friends and 
family they supply. 

empl Many groups have established this service in addition to the regu- 
heit lar news bulletins they get out for the boys. Others even have printed 
oll letterheads for the purpose. But no matter how you do it, it’s a great 
nore | idea... a fine way of showing a tired hero that he’s not forgotten... 
a that the folks back home are pulling for him. 

ha ne A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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15 TON "EYE" 


sees through steel 
to prevent piping failures 


PIPING used in modern power 
plants must withstand pressures and 
temperatures declared fantastic only 
a few years ago. Flaws in welds in 
power piping are as dangerous as 
defects in the barrel of a cannon. 

No such threats of impending dis- 
aster lurk in piping fabricated by 
Grinnell. Sensitive X-ray machines 
see through each weld and record on 
photographic film the complete weld 
structure. Portable, radium Gamma 
ray equipment is used where the 
heavier machines are unsuited. 

This costly, scientific equipment, 
together with the expert knowledge 


WHENEVER 


PIPE AND TUBE FITTINGS e ENGINEERED PIPE 


necessary for the accurate interpre- 
tation of weld structure photos, can 
be found only in an organization 
with Grinnell’s complete facilities 
for fabrication of ‘the most complex 
piping systems. 

It is one of the reasons for 
Grinnell’s leadership in the field of 
piping-—a science which is con- 
stantly improving operating eff- 
ciency for industry and providing 
more comfort and convenience for 
you. GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc., 
Executive Offices, Providence 1, 
Rhode Island. Branch offices in prin- 
cipal cities. 


INVOLVED 


HANGERS ee AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS AND OTHER 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS e¢ PREFABRICATED PIPING e SPECIALTIES FOR HEATING AND 


PLUMBING, 


WATER WORKS, AND CHEMICAL, FOOD, 


PETROLEUM AND PULP AND PAPER PLANTS. 
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the 1945 New York law 
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Technically, the New 
ployment compensation tax on ¢ 
ers remains as it was befo: bs 
are provided for. Thes 
bursed in the form of ta J 
only be possible while the ,e1 
fund shows a surplus excced 
times the amount of co 
the preceding calendar yea 

If this surplus exists—the first 
tion for permitting tax credits- 
ers will be eligible for rebat 
on the basis of (1) the le: 
they have been in busines 
nual variation in payroll (current 
experience compared with that 
year); and (3) a quarterly variat 
payroll (the current quarter’ 
compared with that of the last quar 
@ Change in Emphasis—Thus, ot! 
tors besides layoffs become impor 
for tax purposes and the conflict of 
ployer and employee interest is | 
rect. It is minimized further |} 
for purposes of assessing the emp! 
employment record not th 
number of disemployed, but the : 
ber of disemployed compared wit! 
vear’s and last quiarter’s experience 

It is quite possible that the 
ment of this new formula in New \ 
may be the most significant dev 
surance. It had labor acceptan 
it did not draw the bitter 
which Washington always levels at 
pure form of tax-by-experienc« 


approach to merit rating, which, be 
it offers tax reductions in general 


groups. 


CORRECTION 


In a recent case in which the Un 


waiver of liquidated damages 


lyn Trust Co., as erroneously rep 
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contrast with standard merit rating, 2 


What is therefor indicated is a x 


special treatment for seasonal indust 
might effect a modification of the 
tem as it has become widely known: 
as it has been promoted by busi 


States Supreme Court outlawed sctt 
ment of a back-wage claim by a neg 
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“BBhecking the Meat 


U.S. inspection system is 
iming public attention again, 
<j time in years, as agencies 
4 larger civilian supply. 


In the wake of meat shortages, the 
tem of federal meat inspection is 
ing in for more popular attention 
on it has received since the big food 
{ drug scandals at the turn of the 
tury gave present-day regulation and 
forcement its start. 

n't Meet Demands—Government 
at buying—for the military, lend- 
, and all other purposes—is from 
erally inspected plants on mandatory 
aside orders. Since, under the law, 
ly these plants can ship across state 
yes, they are also the principal source 
supply for many civilians—particu- 
ly those who live in metropolitan 
4s far from the centers of production. 
Lately, federally inspected plants have 
n unable to meet government de- 
ands (mostly from the armed forces) 
nd still have a fair share for their civil- 

m customers. Noninspected plants— 

pt subject to constant government 

utiny—have been better able to 
aneuver in today’s tight market (BW 

Mar.31’45,p17). 

Curse or Blessing?—Meat-hungry city 

bk, who hear that there are plenty of 

ork chops and ‘T-bone steaks out in 

e rural areas, are beginning to wonder 

hether they are beneficiaries, or vic- 

ms, Of federal meat inspection. In 

‘ashington, discussion of ways and 
beans of meeting this situation has cen- 

red on the possibilities of (1) bringing 

ore meat under federal inspection, (2) 
‘laxing some of the barriers to wider 
se of noninspected meat. 

Officials who have built up the federal 

spection system are unalterably op- 
sed to anything that looks like even 
temporary relaxation (BW —Apr.14'45, 

)). They have powerful propaganda 
eapons on their side. As a result, offi- 
ial action now hinges on ways and 
icans of bringing more meat under fed- 
ral inspection (page 19), 

It Was Industry’s Idea—Most people 
ave now forgotten that federal meat 
spection had its origins in the meat 
dustry’s own demand for protection 
nd expansion of export markets. 

In the wake of the big U. S. live- 
tock surplus of the eighties, most 
‘uropean governments imposed sundry 
nitary restrictions on imports of meat 
om this country. Many of these re- 
trictions were regarded as spurious, but 
hey hit close enough to home to bring 
bout passage by p  sthatien in 1890 of 
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O suree-GiGanric SCULPTURES 
CHISELED IN MT. HOOD WILL USE 
UP $60,000,000 MEMORIAL FUND 
RAISED BY CITIZENS OF PORTLAND, 
OREGON. FACT OR FICTION ? 


\ 


iy 


GARS \000 FEET 
iD pega AS A 20-STORY 


HAVE SUPPORTING 
ARCHES BUILT IN PORTLAND 


wooo! 
ENTIRELY OCT OR FICTION ? 


: HECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fiction. To serve the /ixing, Portland has 
already appropriated the first $24,000,000 
of a $60,000,000 twar building fund. 
The blueprints call for building of a new 
sewage system—port improvements —broad 
and beautiful thoroughfares— parks—play- 
grounds—bridges—a civic center. Thus, 
through its far-famed Moses Plan, Portland 
will make good jobs in a lovely city for re- 
turning veterans and former war workers, 


2) Fact. These snub-nosed engines, and 
much other Russian railroad equipment, 
are part of U. S. Lend-Lease supplies to the 
U.S.S.R. Although located 100 miles in- 
land, Portland is one ofthe nation’s great 
seaports, and the Wo. 7 shipping point for 
Russian Lend-Lease, Thousands of tons ar- 
rive at the city’s docks via Northern Pacific. 
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© MOUNTAINS OF ROSES SEEN IN 


© LEWIS ANDO CLARK. 


A QUICK QUIZ ON 
PORTLAND'S PROGRESS 
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PORTLAND'S ANNUAL ROSE FESTIVAL 

HAVE BUILT THE FAME OF THE 
CITY'S SWAN ISLAND. 

4% FACT OR FICTION ? 
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COMMEMORATING | 


ILLUSTRIOUS HEROES OF THE 140TH 

OREGON'S HISTORY, TRAVELED ANNIVERSARY | 

MUCH OF THE WAY VIA THE OF THE i 
LEWIS AND CLARK 


“MAIN STREET OF THE NORTH- 
WEST." FACT OR FICTION ? 


EXPEDITION 


3. Fiction. These two great civic assets are 
separate and distinct. The Rose Festival is 
a gala summer carnival, while Swan Island 
is home of one ofsix shipyards in the Portland- 
Vancouver area, which have launched more 
than 1,000 wartime ships. N. P. service 
brings trainloads of materials and pre- 
fabricated parts to west coast shipbuilders. 
4. Fact. It’s one of many amazing uses for 
timber developed by Portland industries. 
Timber arches, trusses and beams shipped 
out via N. P. now support many of the 
hugest war-built structures in America, 

5. Fact. The present N. P. route follows the 
explorers’ trail for many miles. Now, the 
route is called “‘Main Street of the North- 
west” because it links the largest number of 
Northwest populatio: 
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What happens 


when these desks are FILLED? 


Today the men who used to sit at 
these desks are following the manual 
of arms instead of the sales manual... 
taking commands instead of taking 
orders ... persuading tough customers 
with howitzers instead of hows. Now 
while your force is “on the road”... set 
up methods for giving management the 
facts it will require when the boys get 
back, the hard-hitting sales staff again 
intact—order analysis for production 
planning . . . geographic and market 
data to guide sales effort... breakdown 
of customers by sizes... turnover per 
item and by groups. é 

Currently, while sales may exceed 


dd 
ae 


merchandise, get ready for the period 
when sales may be harder to make than 
merchandise—by calling in a McBee 
man. McBee’s business is making vital 
facts available quickly, accurately and 
economically...We have no canned 
procedures; we hand tailor to fit your 
needs. Our methods and products are 
easily usable by your present office 
staff, save temper, trouble, wear and 
headaches ... deliver more pertinent 
information, in less time, at lower cost. 


McBee experience and products 
can give you better sales analyses for 
tomorrow. Call a McBee man... today. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


the first federal meat ins; 
This law provided chief 
tion of exports, and complia: bs 
packers was purely volunta 
® Result of Scandal—It wa 7 
1906 that the law was ex 
domestic interstate shipmer 
a real set of teeth. Extension of + 
came in response to public 
lowing the “embalmed beet 
of the Spanish-American \Var 


Army’s present finicky procurement br 
cies are traced back to this) and th 
publication of Upton Sincl book 
“The Jungle,” an expose of condition, 
in the Chicago stockyards at the cle 
of the century, complete with grueso; , 


details about unsanitary products 

© Covers 950 Plants Now—In the fry 
government had inspectors in 22 abat 
toirs. In 1908, first full year under the 
1906 law, the Meat Inspection Divisio; 
of the Agriculture Dept.’s Bureau of 
Animal Industry had a staff of 2,280 ang 
inspected 787 plants in 58 cities 

Federal inspection has not expanded 

so much as might be expected in the 
intervening years. ‘Today the federal j 
spection force numbers 3,300 and coy. 
ers around 950 plants in 350 localitie 
(The statistics reflect a gradual decen 
tralization of the meat packing industn 
accompanied by an increase in the siz 
of the average plant and the eliminat 
of many smaller plants, at least fr 
interstate commerce.) 
e Wartime Extension—Around 350 of 
these plants have been brought under 
federal inspection during the war 
mostly under the wing of the Fulme 
act, which cleared the way early in the 
war for federal inspection of meat in 
intrastate commerce. 

It was passed largely in response t 
the demand of the Army and Navy for 
federal inspection of plants from whic! 
they buy for local consumption of 
Army posts, naval bases, and other mi 
tary establishments. It has had th 
widest use in California where most 
plants slaughter only for local consump 
tion. (California has a state inspection 
system regarded by federal officials a 
almost the equal of federal inspection 
Hence, most plants had little difficulty 
in qualifying for federal inspection.) 
e Decline This Year—In the years im- 
mediately preceding the war, the out 
put of federally inspected plants ac 
counted for an estimated two-thirds of 
the total U. S. meat supply. Last year, 
it accounted for around 75%. This 
year, the estimate is 70%-—in spite of 
the inerease in the number of plants 
under inspection. 

The high standards of federal inspec 
tion are a chronic source of complaint 
with many small packers who say the 
investment in equipment necessary for 
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HERE’S an atmosphere of “holi- 


Hund jor Chinese 


day” every day in Seattle (in pheasants, ducks or quail 
panded peacetime). It’s a way of life. The just outside Seattle's city 
limits. This entire coun- 


try is a hunter’s paradise. 
Big game such as deer 
and bear are almost as 
accessible. You can take 
successful one or two-day 
big game hunting trips or 
go north into nearby Can- 


Fa ‘he | Oo SF always-visible mountains are high, 
ral ip é green and snow-topped; waters of the 
lakes and Puget Sound are sparkling 
deep blue; the air is “washed” and 
fresh, with a tang of the sea; lawns and 


nd COv- 
Calities 
decen- 


idustn 


She eight months of 
Inn 


the year at Par 
on 14,400-ft. Mt. Rainier, 
90 miles southeast of Se- 
attle, or on the west slope 
of the high Cascades, 30 
miles east of Seattle, and 
at other nearby places. 


Homes in Seattle 


surround the lake shores, 
blanket Seattle’s seven 
hills, and are on islands 
in Puget Sound. It is a 
city of homes. You can 


shrubs are green, and spectacularly col- 
orful flowers are everywhere. It’s cool 
in summer and warm in winter. 
These are important reasons why 
80% of those who have come here to 
build ships and planes intend to stay 
... why Seattle has grown from 80,000 
in 1900 to more than half a million 
today .. . and why Seattle is a solid, 
wealthy market offering great oppor- 
tunity for producers of things to sell! 
The SEATTLE TIMES is the preferred 


newspaper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes, 


ada or Alaska for the 
world’s finest hunting. 


Hish for big king sal.- 


mon in Elliott Bay, within 
Seattle’s city limits. Some 
of the biggest of these 
fighting fish are caught 

re—and by “before 8 
A.M.” fishermen. Trout 
,and Steelheads abound just 
a few miles into the inte- 
rior in scores of streams 
that roar out of the rugged 
Cascades, and in beauti- 
ful mountain lakes. Be 
sure to include a trip to 


e z take your choice of such HEAD AND SHOULDERS BOVE ALL OTHER SEATTLE PAPERS Seattle in your post-war 
interesting locations — - travel plans. 
2 and still live a few min- 
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10,000 sa. FT. OF FLOOR SPACE 


olv4 BAKER HY-LIFT TRUCK 
oqu420,000 SQ. FT. STORAGE 


Rental savings pay for truck 
in 18 months 


Faced with the need for doubling their storage capacity, 
this company called in the Baker Material Handling 
Engineer. He showed them that a Baker Truck, by tiering 
material on skids two or three high, could give them all 
the space they needed—and more—without adding a foot 
of floor space. 


Rental savings alone paid for the truck in 18 months. But 
they also found that the truck cut by 44 the time required 
for car loading and unloading, and speeded handling inside 
the warehouse—providing additional savings. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW BAKER CATALOG 

If you bav a material handling problem and are looking for the 

best answer, the Baker Material Handling Engineer nearest you 
will gladly belp you. Or write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 West 25th Street © Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


Baker inpusTRIAL TRUCKS 


a plant which would meet 


M is ny 
than the average little fellow can ag, 
One part of the governmen:’s ney 

+| point program for dealing with the 7 
shortage is a provision for liberal he 
construction Finance Corp. loan; 
small packers seeking to qu:lify fo; 

| spection (box, page 19). 

e Influence Denied—Some sll paced 
| hint darkly that the big packers pe 
equipment manufacturers ha\ ¢ had gy 
siderable influence on the regulation 
of the federal inspection service, 0g 
cials, who regard their agcicy as 4 
most simon-pure in the ¢ ernment 


deny this forcefully. 
| They also point out that a numb 
| of packers who could qualify for fedeg 


inspection with virtually no additioy 
to plant and equipment ‘a been 
luctant to ask for it. They find ty 


explanation of this peculiar situation y 
the responsibilities which automaticay 
land on a slaughterer when he comg 
under federal inspection. He must 
ply with government set-aside buying 
orders and with federal wage and hour 
laws, and his entire operation gene. 
ally comes under closer scrutiny. 
e Not a Question of Money—The in. 
mediate costs of federal inspection a 
not a deterrent to packers, who pay nm 
feé for it. Inspection is wholly sw 
ported by the government, because ofa 
old fear that inspectors might log 
some of their independence if their 
salaries came out of the packers’ pocket 
(Under a recent change in regulation, 
packers pay for overtime put in by in 
pres. but this money is paid in to 
the Secretary of Agriculture.) 
Officials claim that relaxation of 
standards to bring more packers unde 
inspection would not necessarily bring 
more meat to market. Under present 
market conditions, they say, thes 
slaughterers would merely share the dis 
advantages of those already under i- 
spection—and have just as much trouble 
getting meat. 
Instead of volume 


chasing the 


| around, these officials argue, the goven- 


ment should take steps—as it 1s now 
doing—to divert volume to the federally 
inspected system. The performance of 
inspected plants during last year’s rec- 
ord slaughter is cited as evidence that 
the present system can take care of 
almost any volume of meat that it wil 
be called upon to handle. 

e Experts Used—Washington admits to 
no serious fears of a shortage of quali 
fied inspectors (though officials may 
not be anxious to advertise personne 
problems in view of their desire to en 
courage packers to apply for oe a 
There are two types of inspectors: (1) 
lay, (2) veterinary. All technical work 
handled by trained veterinarians. 


Half the veterinary inspectors now 
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NORTON 


Mounted Points | 
Mounted Wheels 


HAT'S one of the chief uses of 
these Norton spindle-mounted 
abrasive wheels—to grind in the 
l} hard-to-get-at places on dies, molds, 
i : jigs and castings. In air or elec- 
[ trically operated grinders mounted 
P ; in lathes, millers and other machines 
they are often the means of solving 
troublesome production problems. 


Norton Mounted Wheels and Points 
are available in nearly 200 stand- 
ard sizes and shapes—in Alundum, 
| Crystolon and diamond abrasives— 
i in Vitrified, Resinoid, Rubber and 
Fiber Resinoid (Norflex) Bonds. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester 6, Mass. 
lations Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is @ Norton Division 
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What waste of minutes and motions! 


. .. in ordinary office mail! Selecting the right 
stamp, separating it from the sheet, moistening 
the small bit of paper, making it stick, sealing 
the envelope! Small child stuff, taking up the 
time of skilled stenographers! Enough to make 
efficiency experts shudder! 

... Because there is a machine that makes 
mailing fast and facile—a Postage Meter. It 
prints any kind of postage needed, fast as a fast- 
turning die turns—and seals the envelope. 
Prints a dated postmark, too; saving cancelling 
in the Postoffice, speeds the letter. Even prints 
your own private advertisement alongside the 
stamp, at your option . . . Protects postage, fool- 
proof, loss-proof; and automatically accounts 
for postage used!... Modern, mechanical—and 
mighty convenient, as thousands of firms now 
know, as thousands more will learn when war 
production is no longer urgent . . . Meantime, 
write for an informative booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter Co. 


1484 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


receive better than $3,200 a , 
this salary is scarcely prince, 

the fact that the average \cter; 
in commercial practice receiy 
come of $6,980 even in the ye: 
largely because of the lucrati\, 


© Back to the Fold?—After many con 
genial years in the Agriculture Dept’ 
Bureau of Animal Industry, the Mey 
Inspection Division is now lodged wit, 
War Food Administration’s Office ¢ 
Marketing Services. The transfer yq 
made two years ago as part of a general 
move to switch a number of regulatop 
functions to WFA’s Food Distributio, 
Administration (which later became the 
Office of Distribution, then the Office 
of Marketing Services). 

So far as meat inspection was cop. 
cerned, the move was opposed by q 
number of old-line employees of Agr. 
culture. Although the division’s chief, 
Dr. E. C. Joss, was of age for retirement 
his resignation was regarded by many a 
a protest against the “slack” methods 
of Roy Hendrickson, then head of FDA 
(he is now with the United Nations 
Relief & Rehabilitation Administration), 

Congress continues to appropriate 

funds for meat inspection to Bal, 
which transfers them to WFA. The pre- 
sumption apparently is that meat in- 
spection will come back into the fold 
when the war is over. 
e Some Exemptions—The meat inspec- 
tion law excludes ‘armers, who are 
allowed to ship across,state lines with- 
out federal inspection. Retail dealer 
and retail ere a can also get per 
mission to do this by applying to the 
government for an exemption certif- 
cate (farmers require no certificate) 


PORTLAND GRABS HOMES 


So acute is the demand for housing 
in Portland, Ore. (BW —Nov.11'44. 
p17), that house hunters formed a line 
which outdistanced cigarette queues 
when 300 H-2 home priorities were dis- 
tributed there recently by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

When the agency’s fifth-floor office 
opened at 9 a.m., many persons had 
been in place two hours in a line 
that extended through hallways, stair 
ways, and into the street. In the first 
hour of processing applications on 4 
one-to-a-customer basis, the 100 avail- 
able priorities in both the “owner 
occupant construction” and “builders 
for sale” categories were oversubscribed. 
It took a few minutes longer to exhaust 
the “builders for rent” list. 

Public housing projects in the area 
remain virtually full despite a drop in 
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_.and EIMAC ELECTRON TUBES 


With these ingredients, Pan American World Airways 
pioneered a new mode of transocean travel. 


When the first clipper ships sailed 
‘round the horn, a seaworthy ves- 
sel,a good skipper and stiff breeze 
were the ingredients of success. In more recent times modern 
airborne clipper ships had greater requirements—a good air- 
ship and a good skipper were not enough. 

Pan American World Airways, in pioneering transocean 
airtravel, made use of mariy great sciences, including among 
others, mechanical, aeronautical and electronic engineering. 
leadership, such as Pan American’s, obviously demanded 
nothing less than leaders from these respective fields. 

It is no accident that Eimac electron vacuum tubes are to 


~ 


be found in the key sockets of Pan American World Airways’ 
(the entire system) radio ground stations. These tubes have a 
proven record for dependability and outstanding performance 
in the service of air transportation the world over. 

On merit alone, Eimac tubes have achieved an enviable 
position of leadership, being first choice of leading electronic 
engineers throughout the world; not only among those con- 
nected with radio communications, but among those in all 
other fields where electronics is being applied. 


Follow the leaders to 


The science behitd the science of Electronics is the 
focusing of all branches of science upon the devel- 
opment of new and better electron vacuum tubes. 
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Aurora, Ill., Next Morning. 


“lL want you to knaw we appreciate very much the 
effort you exerted in connection with our order for 2 
lengths 2-154¢"' x 1810-12" shafting. The receipt of the 
item enabled our men to work all night and we were 
able to get the mill in operation today.” 


Service really makes 


E have a large variety of steels 

in our warehouses available for 
quick shipment. These include NE Alloy 
Steels and one of the largest and most 
complete stocks of Stainless Steels to 
be found in the country. When you need 
steel quickly, phone, write or wire our 
nearest warehouse. We will do our best 
under today’s difficult conditions to 
speed delivery. Our service may help 
you untangle a production tie-up— 
avoid serious delay on a war job. All 
inquiries receive prompt attention. 


a difference! <x... 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90), ILL. © BRUnswick 2000 
BALTIMORE (3), MD. * Gilmore 3100 
BOSTON (34), MASS. © STAdium 9400 
CLEVELAND (14), O. * HEnderson 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1), WIS. * Mitchell 7500 


NEWARK (1), N. J. * Bigelow 3-5920 
REctor 2-6560 * BErgen 3-1614 


PITTSBURGH (12), PA. © CEdar 7780 
ST. LOUIS (3), MO. © MAin 5235 


TWIN CITY, * St. Paul (4), Minn. 
NEstor 2821 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


employment in the Oregon 
center. Already full to ove 
vate housing lately has had t)” 
room in Portland for 400 to 500 ma... 
ing war veterans monthly. 7 

H-2 homes differ from the }.] 
fication in that they are not , begs 
to in-migrant war worker re 
the H-3 classification in that they .. 
not limited to personal har 


More Auto Parts 


Larger steel quota fy 
second quarter boosts spirits ¢ 
manufacturers as they awai 
“go” signal on reconversion, 


When WPB flashes the “go” sign; 
for new cars, the auto parts man fa 
turers will be prepared. Their prey 
facilities are largely intact, and may 
of them, in fact, have been using thoy 
same machines to build replacement 
parts. 

The materials outlook for the par 
manufacturers is looking up as the aut 
reconversion picture brightens (BW- 
Apr.14'45,p15). Second-quarter 
allocation is 150,000 tons of carbo, 
and 60,000 tons of alloy, compared 
with a total of 155,000 for fhe first guy: 
ter. The third-quarter quota is expect 
to be considerably larger than the 
second. 

e Schedules Set—Major parts make: 
already have their ‘orders. In then 
“Week One” refers. to the time when 
passenger automobile production ¢ 
the green light. Manufacture of part 
for the car assembly lines actuall; 
begin in Week One, although find 
assembly of automobiles may not begi 
until Week Ten, or even later in some 
cases. The one thing definite in timing 
is that each auto maker will try to beat 
his competitor to the market. 
A typical manufacturer disclosed that 
first deliveries of his product for pas 
senger car assembly lines are to be made 
in Week Three. Volume is to be 
stepped up each week until a pred 
termined level is reached, at the end of 
Week Eight. 
¢ Big Moving Job—The industry ap 
ears to have its procurement so well in 
me that bottlenecks in components 
are no special cause of worry. Getting 
required machine tools on time and 
clearing up deficiencies of a few mate- 
tials, like upholstery, are concerning the 
auto makers much more. 
The auto manufacturers customarily 
depend on outside organizations to fur 
nish a large portion of the components 
that are put together to make an auto- 
mobile. By specialization, the individual 
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On You 
It Looks Good, 
Madame 


ou'vE got the right idea, Madame. Denim may not have 
the sweeping dignity of chiffon, but mass production 
ills for overalls, not evening gowns; serviceability, not 
wank, 
Business men have learned, too, that wearing shirt-sleeves 
pays off better than white ties and tails in getting mass sales 
well as mass production. 


t's where a publication like Puck-The Comic Weekly 
omes in. It isn’t printed on slick coated paper, it may not 
be thoroughly read by the pride of Watch Hill or Newport 
although we know it is), but in more than 6,500,000 
omes throughout the United States the familiar characters 
a Puck provide thrills and entertainment for young and 
old alike every week. 


ese same families—the mass producers of multi-billion 
dollar sales— follow the adventures, the escapades, the laughs 
dtears of famous “Jiggs and Maggie,” ‘‘Skippy,’’ “Little 
ing,” “ Blondie,” ‘Tillie the Toiler,” “The Katzenjammer 
‘ids,” “Little Annie Rooney” “Popeye,” “Donald Duck,” 
‘Toots and Casper,” “The Phantom,” “Prince Valiant,” 


“Snufty Smith,” “Jungle Jim,” “Tippie,” “Flash Gordon” 
and| others. Characters more familiar to all kinds of people 
than the best known stars of the stage, screen or radio. 
They are the ‘All-Star Cast !” 


A large group of manufacturers, who represent the “Who's 
Who” of America’s business, know the influence of the 
famous characters in Puck-The Comic Weekly. For in Puck, 
year after year, the advertisements of these firms have con- 
sistently produced tremendous sales. 


Distributed every week from coast to coast with a group 
of great Sunday newspapers, the editorial features in Puck 
and the advertising it publishes make the fascinating read- 
ing habit of more than 20,000,000 adults and young folk. 


For those companies who have products to sell today or 
brand names to build for tomorrow there are big color 
pages, half pages or one-third pages in Puck. To learn 
more about how your company can effectively sponsor 
advertising in this publication, write or telephone Puck- 
The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, IIL 


BREEZE 


\M A R 


In order to eliminate the radio 
interference caused by high-fre- 
quency impulses radiated from 
almost every type of electrical ap- 
paratus, Breeze pioneered the engi- 
neering and manufacture of shield- 
ing for aircraft, automotive, marine 
and industrial engines. Each applica- 
tion presented specialized problems 
which Breeze, with its wide back- 
ground of experience in the field, 
has been well equipped to overcome. 
Today Breeze Shielding has stood 
the tests of 18 years of service, and 


is constantly being improved to 
meet new needs. 

In the electronic age of tomorrow, 
the thorough shielding of electrical 
equipment of all types will be of 
even greater importance. To manu- 
facturers or users of such equip- 
ment, Breeze engineering and pro- 
duction facilities make it America’s 
Headquarters for Radio Ignition 
Shielding. For a complete analysis 
and recommendation on your design 
problem call in a Breeze shielding 
engineer. 
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PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 


yarts maker may become 
1e can make and delive; 
more economically than tl 
facturer. 

e What They Make—Thy 
sands of specialty parts, in 
stampings for body sections 
motor blocks and heads: ma 
for engine, transmission, a 
tial assemblies; electrical 
such as cable, spark plug 
generator set, and lighting fixtures. » 
holstery; hardware and decorative ty; 
mings; rubber mats and moi 
tires. 

During the war many of the peace 
time intercompany relation ips hav 
been strengthened. The parts make 
who had the kind of engin ering anf 
mz irketing talent required ‘to in Out j 
prewar competition, generally speaking 
have been supplying the « nponent 
that the auto manufacturers have bee 
using to build the machines of war. 

The auto manufacturers. in the 
past, will continue to have at least tyg 
sources of supply for each component 
They will continue to make a good 
many parts themselves, and this com 
bination will hold the parts mal 
a subsidiary position, so that t 
piobably continue to be reticen 
speaking for themselves until they ki 
exactly what their big custo: 
them to say. 

e Making Replacements—]! 
makers haven’t stopped producing 
senger car components; they've h 
keep supplying the repair and replace 
ment trade. So theig. change-over pro) 
lem will be relatively simple. Because 
precision requirements have tended t 
become more exacting, they are gene 
ally better equipped for mass produc: 
tion than they were two or three year 
ago. 

Although neither the parts maker 
nor the auto manufacturers now will 
concede that bottlenecks in components 
can delay the production of ner Vv Cars 
they have other worries. The material 
required by a few specialized suppliers 
pose real problems in the way of provid id- 
ing all the elements of a complete ca 

Upholstery fabric is the bigeest 0 of 
these today. The mills making mohair 
and other seat materials are heavil 
booked on Army orders for the Pacific 

Allocation of labor for the looms b 
the War Manpower Commission is no\ 
an auto industry objective. Unless 1 
achieved a severe and mnpeecedenies 
problem may confront the car industy 
e Batteries Scarce—Tires are tight today 
but new plants now building will allev 
ate that worry. Battery makers, starting 
at thin lead stocks, are hedging their 
promises to the auto plants but hop 
for relief with slackened demands fron 
the European war theater. 
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a < a 4 ELASTITE ASPHALT FLOORINGS 


fe 1USC 

ded t are economical to begin with and go 

gtr light on maintenance for life. They're 
rod . 
' built extra tough to stand up under 

Cd . 
endless punishment. 

makers Increased production is a continu- 
w wil : ing bonus you realize from these com- 

nents STANDS HEAVY TRAFFIC continu- : . CLEANS EASILY—Asphalt Floor- 

n , fortable foot-easy floorings. erg 

y cars ously—to provide smooth sur- ; pene ing is dust-proof—does not 
Deoial face and worker comfort. Underwriter’s Laboratories, Inc., “powder” under heavy traffic. 
yplier list them as fire resistant. They are 
rovid- also electrical and chemical resistant 
e Ca ... vermin and termite-proof. 
st In our own Research Laboratories 

voha the performance of Carey Asphalt 

eavil\ : . - , 

cif Floorings under special service condi- 

SETTS . . 

ie te tions is constantly analyzed to assure 
; now complete satisfaction in use. For 

it 1s data or engineering service, write— 

nted RESISTS CHEMICAL ACTION of two types, One for normal 
istry most acid and alkali conditions service in red and black; the 
oday found in industrial plants. other for extra heavy duty, 
levi black only. Send for book. 
rting 

ther HB, 

“ie f PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO, IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY CO 
a LAND, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO ce OFFICE AND FACTORY: LENNOXVILLI 
tron 

oreyduct e industrial Insulations Sd Rock Wool Insulation ° Asbestos Shingles and Siding ° Asphalt Shingles and Roofings 

1948 ~up Roofing ° Roof Coatings and Cements ° Waterproofing Materials ° Asphalt Tile Flooring ? Pipeline Felt 


ion Joint * Asbestos Wallboard and Shea’hing © Corrugated Asbestos Roofing and Siding * Miami-Carey Bathroom Cabinets and Accessories 
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Measurenrent by electronics is rapidly outmoding many prewar cunstnte gectel d ' — 

mechanical instruments. It provides the advantages of extreme accuracy, hd @ NOISE ANALY ohibite 

sensitivity and speed. & pENSsITY norities 

Raytheon’s contributions in the development and manufacture of vital @ pressure @ TELEMETERING BB. for 

war equipment have opened many new electronic measurement applications mginally 
which of war necessities cannot be available until the task of war is done. © DISPLACEMENT RECORDING sed.) 

However, if you have a specific industrial problem which may be solved Wood 

by electronic control, state your problem clearly in a ’ dlled mr 


letter addressed to Raytheon Manufacturing Company, 
Department I, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
Raytheon Engineers will carefully analyze your problem 
and provide a factual answer limited only by wartime 
censorship. 
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Tune in the Raytheon radio program: “MEET YOUR NAVY,” 
e Saturday night on the entire Blue Network. Consult your 


local newspaper for time and station. “ Buse of 


Devoted to research and manufacture of electronic tubes 
and cemplete electronic apparatus and systems. SINES 


AR BUSINESS 


HECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
gulations affecting priorities, 
ice control, and transportation. 


creased Civilian Supply 


Because of reduced military requirements, 
PB has climinated allocation controls 
¢ lactic acid by revoking Schedule 43, 
der M-300. 

Cellophane~The use of cellophane in 
tomobile fog and frost shields is now per- 
tted by WPB. (Order L-20, as amended.) 


Italian Imports—Importers may now ob- 
in from Italy certain gift goods, such as 
‘amics, chinaware, silverware, coral, tor- 
e shell, alabaster and marble paper- 
rights and vases, Foreign Economic Ad- 
gistration has announced that the U.S. 
ommercial Co., New York, acting for the 
lied Commission, will transmit importers’ 
ders for at least $500 worth of Italian gift 
ds, but only after all —- negoti- 
jons have been made by importers with 
it Italian suppliers. 


reased Civilian Supply 


Manufacturers of enameled ware will have 
bout 35% less steel in the second quarter 
1945 than they were allowed in the first 
arter. In Group I and II labor. areas, 
oducers are allotted 50% as much steel as 
y had in the first quarter; in Group III 
hd IV labor areas, they are allowed 85% 
much. Steel available for the enameled 
pid pack canner program has been cut 
5‘. However, manufacturers may be able 
p offset reductions by purchasing steel from 
fle and excess inventory. 


elaxed Restrictions 


Restrictions on sales of surplus, idle, or 
cess materials have been liberalized so as 
) allow, upon proper certification, sales to 
woomers—such as returning veterans— 
ho want to establish wholesale or retail 
isnesses, Previously, these sales required 
yss fpecial permission from WPB and still are 
rohibited if the materials acquired with 
iorities assistance can be used for the pur- 
we for which the assistance was given 
“ra (Priorities Regulation 13, Re- 


Wooden Containers—Producers of con- 
olled materials may use the maintenance, 
‘pair, and operating supplies preference 
ting to buy materials for making wooden 
fates or other outer wooden shipping 
atainers for packaging the controlled ma- 

s they produce. This includes copper 
@ stecl wire products. (Direction 3, Pri- 
ties Regulation 3, as amended.) 


Imported Rough Bark-Tanned Splits—Be- 
muse Of an acute shortage of insole material, 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


Rottiede- KE — 


Bobby can bring a grin as big as his appetite to the table, 
knowing there’ll be stuff he likes to eat—lots of it—and he 
won't have to go away hungry. 

Americans, even in wartime, are the best fed people in the 
world because our farms are the most highly mechanized. 

The machines that have revolutionized agriculture—en- 
abling vastly more acreage to be utilized—must serve for 
years under conditions of severest use...one reason why 
many manufacturers equip their machines with enduring, 
high precision Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

And also throughout industry, as well as in our weapons 
of war, gears and shafts are kept in alignment, wheels turn 
freely, as the millions of rollers roll in dependable Hyatts. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. 


Wake Uetory Complete — Guy Wore War Sounds 


Users of fluorescent lighting, engineers 
and maintenance men are enjoying more 
efficient lighting by using G-E Watch Dog 
Starters. These manual reset starters are 
providing the utmost in all-around fluores- 
cent lighting service in war factories all 


over the nation. That’s why these three 
prefer G-E. 


Would you like to know more about G-E Watch Dog Starters? 
Write for our bulletin, ‘How to Use Fluorescent Accessories for 
Best Lighting Results.” Send your request to Section Q452-102, 
Appliance and Merchandise Department, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


especially for children’s sho 
now permit importation of 
tanned splits suitable for 
Previously, applications to 
have been denied, to encour 
porting of whole hides. 


Tightened Restrictions 


Aluminum distributors may 
sell items that have been in th 
more than 15 days on order 
Z-1E allotment symbol if th 
been able to deliver the items 
ders permitted under Control! 
Plan Regulation 4. (Z-1E or 
ferred orders which may be pl: 
warchouse suppliers of controll 
they are not authorized control 
orders.) Warehouse distribut 
Z-1E orders for aluminum onl 


received in their stocks controll 
forms or shapes of the metal 


acting for the Metals Reserve C: 


American Instrument Co. 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Automatic Washer Co. 
Newton, Iowa 

Batavia Metal Products, Inc. 
Batavia, Il. 

Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
Bay City, Mich. ¢ 

The Burgess Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The Dickey Mfg. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Doehler-Jarvis Corp. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mansfield, Ohio 

Grand Rapids Hardware Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

International Detrola Corp. 
Detroit, Mich 

The Keller Laboratories 
Oneida, N. Y 

Machlett Laboratories 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Milprint, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pacific Rubber & Tire Mfg. Co. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Silman Mfg. Corp. 
Arthurdale, W. Va. 

Silverman Brothers 
Providence, R. I. 

Tweedie Footwear Corp. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Plant, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Names of winners of the 


this new list will be 
issues of Business Week.) 


The Dominion Electric & Mfg. | 


and Maritime Commission awards for 
cellence in production announced prior to 
1 found in prev 


Western Cartridge Co., United States 
Cartridge Co., St. Louis Ordnanc 


Army-Navy 
ez 


us 
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Remember the graveyard of rusting ships ofter the last 
war? For years a grim reminder of surplus war production, they 
also represented a practically bankrupt shipbuilding industry. 


Today, America’s aircraft industry accounts for a 

substantial proportion of our totol national economy. That 
industry has produced more than a quarter of a million 
planes since Pearl Harbor! Its plonts, equipment and pro- 

duction represent 50 billion dollars worth of taxpayers’ money. 


Here is the most valuable single peacetime legocy of war. 

... Here is power to maintain peace, insure our national 

security and provide jobs for millions of Americans . . . And 
here is a critical problem. 


For the percentage of profit earned by our aircraft industry 

is so low that its entire capital reserves amount fo only a 

few days’ operating costs! The lack of a sound national airpower 
policy could actually result in the collapse of a great 

industry and the promise it holds for the whole world. 


We at Bryant know that we can sell many machine tools to a healthy 
peacetime aircraft industry. But far more important — those tools 
mean jobs, and our last chance to enforce peace throughout the world, 
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P Force-ventilated Type T Heavy-duty Reli- 
———~, ance D-c. Motor, widely used in the steel 
“ industry. 
a provie ; 
© vast r 
Seve" Relian’ h “ show A TOUGH JOB ‘ie : 
that U. 
FOR STANDARDIZATION Congo 
have bee 
Attempts to find a method to guiddiiihesablish 
draftsmen and machinists in specif pee 
, , on the 
ing and reproducing machined sy wailable 
faces have heen legion. Nov Dough ?, and 
Aircraft announces it has found thammgp ™ 
solution in the Ekko process orig “ 
The wart & ented cn Oe wey by Ge Tepe nally developed by the U.S. Rubbefii ae ina 
AA Reliance Induction Motor in right fore- Co. to cut costs in making tire curing &™ " 
ground of picture at left. forms (BW—Sep.23'39,p34). Speci me 
fied finishes are now electroplated; th 

 Rubl 
plating—an exact facsimile of surface weed 

down to the millionth of an inch-i@ gles’ 

stripped off to form standardized priced 

a tlh tees Bite Bill h one gages for machined surfaces. The gag pry 

n a ” - 

e ing eel p — nnet - eteers ae € JOD OF | <ct, called the comparator, carries 2M tributi 
smoothing and cleaning steel billets. With the use of | or more examples of-surface roughnesfim tinge 
Reliance Motor-Drive, they are doing it at 20 times the so 

. . as 
speed of hand chipping—and faster and at lower cost than | \fetals Reserve—or have special WPS fat 8 
by any other machine method. authorization to deliver. (CMP 4, une 
amended.) po 
‘ . ‘ F actur 
The efficiency with which this machine does work long © Chemicals—To tighten control over high 
regarded as a slow, laborious operation demonstrates the | duction of protective coatings, WPB tion 
P ‘ P ‘ ‘ . placed under direct allocation 
299d things which may be accomplished, in a wide variety maleic, fumaric, “Carbic,” and _pentaeryth- * Dor 
of industries, through proper application of electric motor | tito! oils and resins and fumaric acid, Whi pyramt 
pee the order takes effect June 1, during t! whole 

° ,| month of May all resin consumers mut bever 

Ad r . sa Ned i rtify ir € se or 
This idea of making full use of Motor-drive possibilities | ““""’ ee 1944, 
is worth thinking about. Why not talk it over with a | * '#low and Grease—Manufacturcrs imc up on 

: , ? , tories of inedible tallow and grease a 5. Re 
Reliance Application Engineer? limited to one-third instead of five-twelft Ol 

of the quantity used in the last six mont set © 
of 1944. To channel these products to thei muni 
RELIANCE ELECTRIC @ ENGINEERING co. most important uses, producers and dealers beer, 
, 1069 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio | must make 50% instead of 30% of the « Ceili 
Birminghom ¢ Boston * Buffalo ¢ Chicago ® Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S. C.) liveries available to manufacturers taine 
Houston © Kalamazoo * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York ¢ Philadelphia than soap makers. (War Food Order 67 and | 
\ Pittsburgh ¢ Portland (Ore.) ¢ St. Louis * San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D.C. | as amended.) Price 
¥\\ ond other principal cities. 
, eC 
Price Control Changes ae 
AC Specific retail markups over cost hat a 
RELIANCE*S, MOTORS |Faegeenaeamien Fe 
DC imported consumer goods: _ silvcrwatt, (An 
jewelry, cigarette lighters, china, glasswatt, 14F 
ee . T ” and pottery (75% markup); musical instr 
“Motor-Drive 1s More Than Power a 
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umes and cosmetics, sporting 
men’s wallets, toys, and _ basketware 
1% markup); brooms and rakes (38% 
tgp), (Order 83 under Maximum Im- 
Pnce Regulation.) 


Goods—An established mann- 
+ with a new item ready for the 
must compute his own ceiling by 
‘erence to legally established prices for 
parable items that he makes, even 
th he no longer sells the comparable 
9, The ceiling must then be filed 
4) OPA 15 days before the new article 
The action was taken because 
» manufacturers are now producing 
‘icles more similar to those they made in 
larch, 1942, than any they have been sell- 
», (Amendment 53, Regulation 188.) 


pts 


Congo Copal Gum—Because the prices 
hat U. S. importers have had to pay for 
ongo copal gum from the Belgian Congo 
have been out of line with controlled prices 
«tablished for United Kingdom purchascrs, 
OPA has for the first time set ceiling prices 
on the only three grades of this gum now 
wailable in the U. S. Prices on Nos, 1, 
? and 3 are fixed at $225, $170, and $155 
per metric ton, f.o.b. Matadi, Belgian 
Congo. At the same time, domestic ceil- 
ings for the same grades of natural resins 
ae increased to restore March, 1942, mar- 
gins, and maximum prices for processed 
natural resins are increased correspondingly. 
(Amendment 2, Regulation 297.) 


eRubber Drug Sundries—Increases have 
been allowed in manufacturers’ and whole- 
silers’ ceiling prices for medium- and low- 
priced hot water bottles, combination 
syringes, and fountain syringes. Dollar- 
and-cents ceiling prices at all levels of dis- 
tribution are fixed on higher priced fountain 
syringes (hospital grade) which have recently 
reappeared on the civilian market. OPA 
has raised minimum specifications on rubber 
flat goods generally. The term “Victory 
line” has been vagy as a designation 
for synthetic rubber flat goods since manu- 
facturers may now make these items in as 
high quality as they wish. (Revised Regula- 
tion 300; Revised Regulation 301.) 


* Domestic Malt Beverages—To prevent 
pyramiding of markups, OPA has ruled that 
wholesalers and retailers of domestic malt 
beverages shall add the amount of any new 
or increased tax imposed after Dec. 18, 
1944, to their ceiling prices without mark- 
up on the amount of the tax. (Amendment 
5, Revised Regulation 259.) 

OPA has authorized its district offices to 
set cents-per-bottle ceilings, under the com- 
munity pricing program, on retail sales of 
beer, ale, porter, and stout sold to take out. 
Ceilings will be uniform, by brand and con- 
tainer size, for all stores in the community, 
and will be plainly shown on a poster. (Food 
Price Regulation 5.) 


* Carbon Black—Producers and their dis- 
tributors may pass on higher than normal 
costs for rubber grades of channel carbon 
black when selling small quantities bought 
from Defense Supplies Corp. pool. 
(Amendment 4, Supplementary Regulation 
14F to Gen. Max.) 
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OU should get in touch with us at 

once if you need fence to protect 
your plant ... we can probably supply 
you. We'll be glad to help you select the 
proper type of fence and gates, and we'll 
furnish an estimate without obligating 
you in any way. 

There are many reasons why Cyclone 
Fence should be your choice. It is de- 
signed and built by experts for extra 
strength and long life. It has special 
features which keep top rails from buck- 
ling, assure smooth gate operation, keep 
posts in alignment. Cyclone has been 


ntruders and vandals 
— it’s Cyclone Fence 
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chosen to guard thousands of war plants. 
In fact, Cyclone is the world’s most 
widely used property protection fence. 

Write for a copy of our 32-page book 
on U-S-S Cyclone Fence. It’s free. Tells 
all about the many types of tence and 
gates, also window guards and wire mesh 
barriers. Packed with pictures and speci- 
fications—the facts you need in selecting 
fence for your property. Mail coupon. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Illinois - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


It’s full 


coupon today. 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 
ae ies 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dert. 445 

We'll send Ags our free, 32-page book on fence. 
facts, specifications, illustrations. 

Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 

fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mai) this 
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Prospecting by Air 

Fast color-film, used from 
slow-flying airplanes, may play 
a big part in postwar discovery 
of mineral deposits. 


Slower airplanes and faster color-film 
are expected to play a mighty part in 
new discoveries of needed minerals after 
the war, particularly in the western 
states. The mining industry is turning 
cagerly to study of these possibilities 
as well as to new adaptations and ad- 
vances in standard geophysical methods. 
e Not New—Acrogeology is not a new 
science, but its application has been 
limited. Its chief use, as outlined by 
William S. Levings of the Colorado 
School of Mines, and others, is not 
the discovery of actual deposits, but to 
give the trained geologist the “lay of 
the land”; to indicate the presence of 
likely formations for closer exploration 
on foot. 

Most traditional mineral discoveries 

have been on outcrops of igneous rock. 
When such rock formations are not 
visible on the surface, but are blanketed 
under up to several hundred feet of 
overburden, their continuance under 
the plain may often be traced from the 
ait ear out from the mountains. 
@ Color Variation Vital—In such obser- 
vation, slight variations in color are 
likely to be of major importance. Much 
soil is only the decayed surface of rock 
that is still in place underneath. From 
the air, bands and streaks of soil shades 
may often suggest to the trained eye 
the presence of rock of different kinds 
far beneath. So may patterns or bands 
of different or differently colored vege- 
tation. 

Planes move too fast for complete 
inspection by eye. Even observation 
from the slow-flying planes and heli- 
copters of the postwar period will re- 
quire as an adjunct the use of photo- 
graphs for further study. Although black 
and white films may reveal underlying 
geological structure, and patterns and 
gradations of shade on the ground that 
cannot be seen in ground exploration, 
the best of them cannot show the vital 
color differentials. And before the war, 
the fastest color film was too slow to 
take sharp pictures. 

Thus the wartime development of 
color films with speeds undreamed of 
as recently as 1940 will add immeasur- 
ably to the stature of the science of 


aerogeology. Geologists reason that after 
ret of ‘the alert photographs of the 
future, color variations and gradations 
in vegetation or soil may fairly shriek to 
their trained senses of a mineral deposit 
—or the presence of a formation tradi- 
tionally associated with a mineralized 
area—underneath. 

© Radium Discovery—Biggest bonanza 
ever found from the air was the radium 
deposit of Great Slave Lake in north- 
west Canada. While flying over the 
area in 1930, Gilbert La Bine, expert 
cobalt prospector, noticed a huge red 
iron oxide stain on the lake shore, indi- 
cating the presence of a mineralized 
area. The following year he went back 
on foot, and found the world-famous 


' pitchblende deposit which cut the cost 


of radium by half. 

Aerogeology is not the only science 
which the mining industry expects to 
use after the war to discover new 


mineral reserves. Standard geophysics, 
up to now used chiefly in oil prospect- 
ing, is expected to expand into the field 
of mincral exploration. 

e Oil Reserves Found—Geophysics has 
proved signally successful in finding oil. 
Given a big start right after the World 


War, geophysicists credit it \ it 
aided in locating oil reserves 
000,000 bbl. since then. 

All the big oil compani antag 
elaborate geophysical explor:tion 
grams. In 1943, some $31,5 
spent on such exploration, 
than 300 crews at work. If anythin the 
oil program has been widened singe 
war began, despite the fact | 
dreds of the highly trained 
needed have been taken by 
services for active duty, or t 


While various geophysical methods 
have been used in exploration fg 
metals, no success even approaching thy 
of its use in oil exploration has been » 
tained so far. 
© War's Impetus—During the war, 4 
the methods of geophysical prospectin, 
have been developed to new high ley 
through military use: seismic (use of e 
plosives to create concussion waves 
the earth, with time-measurement; ; 
show the pattern of strata beloy 
tational (the measurement of the 
sity of masses below the surfa ; 
netic, and electrical. New refinement 
will later be at the disposal of both : 
eral and oil geologists. And men wit 
new training will be back. 

New Methods of Analysis—After mi: 
eralized areas are discovered, two ¢ 
paratively new processes aid in analyzing 


Mineral exploitation of almost 300,000 sq.mi. of hitherto virgin territory in 
northern Alaska will be made much easier after the war by use of new aerial 
photographs of the area (above) now being made by the Interior Dept.’s Geo 
logical Survey with the cooperation of the U. S. Army Air Forces, 
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OUT OF THE mixing vats into 
bottles... into Fruehaufs . . . and 
then into the family washtub! 
That's how Roman Cleanser Com- 
pany, of Detroit, shortens delivery 
time by the Truck-Trailer method. 


Housewives throughout 6 central 
States receive this bottled washday 
aid almost daily—fresh from the 
maker—by Fruehauf Trailers. 

Big tandem-axle units carrying 
850 cases—a 36,750-lb. load—make 
the run from Detroit to Indiana 
cities. Double Trailer-trains deliver 
1000-case loads throughout Michi- 
gan. Shorter units, built to conform 
to Kentucky’s restrictive length- 
limits—serve the other States. 


FACTORY TO HOME IN ONE DAY 
On the Ohio route, Cleanser bot- 
ted in the morning is loaded in 
two Fruehaufs which reach the To- 
ledo wholesaler by 1 p. m. That 
very afternoon it goes on sale. 
The Michigan haul is likewise 
outstanding. The second Trailers in 


How 10 Truck-Trailers work for housewives and Uncle Sam, too! 


the 2-Trailer-trains are “spotted” 
in Flint for unloading, while the 
trucks and front Trailers continue 
on to serve additional points. 
Formerly, Roman Cleanser was 
warehoused in fourteen Michigan 
and Ohio cities. Today, distribution 
is geared strictly to demands. The 
product flows over the highway— 
often being unloaded from the 
Trailer directly into the retailer’s 
trucks at the wholesaler’s door. 
TRAILERS HELP UNCLE SAM, TOO 
Returning, the Trailers—which 
normally would be empty—now 


Map of territory served. 


Left—Tandem axle unit 
which carries 850 Cases. 


rush vitally needed tires, parts and 
aircraft motors back to Detroit's 
busy war factories. 


Today, in the problem of keeping 
production costs down to a mini- 
mum, transportation is usually an 
important factor. That’s why it 
generally pays to discuss your haul- 
ing set-up with a Fruehauf trans- 
portation engineer. Solving your 
hauling problem is his business. 

5 @ 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


Sell your product with 
the RCA Sound Film Projector 


OUR sales story on film presents 


your product in an ideal set- 
ting — demonstrates it to the best 
advantage, with your best-informed 
salesman talking to every prospect. 
Show this pre-tested sales message 
on the efficient RCA 16mm Projec- 
tor —it’s easy to operate, simple to 


maintain. 


RCA engineers have designed a 
projector that provides brilliant 
illumination and quality sound repro- 


Buy More War Bonds 


70-6536-165 


» RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


duction. This careful engineering is 
backed by RCA’s constant research 
into the development of picture and 
sound reproduction. RCA projectors 
are built to give dependable perform- 
ance under hard usage. 


For detailed information on the 
RCA 16mm Sound Film Projector, 
send for descriptive booklet. Write: 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Victor Division, Dept. 70-165F, 
Camden, New Jersey. 


RCA 16mm PROJECTORS 


them. One is fluorescence—t},, 
of a rather restricted number 
under “black light.” That's t 
huge Yellow Pine scheelite ceposis, . 
Idaho—source of tungsten and antimy., 
—were confirmed (BW —Jan 645 iy 
Another is the modification of 4: 
well-known Geiger counter, invented ty 
count cosmic rays, for the detection , 
the “hard” radia:ions of pitchbleng 
and other ores containing uranium sal 
radium. Some important discoveries r 
vanadium have been made by this jg, 
strument, through its detection of x 
sociated carnotite, a uranium ore, A », 
fined use is the measurement of th. 
radioactivity of different types of rocks 
—there is slight radioactivity everywhere 
in the earth’s crust, and various tock 
carry pretty stable proportions of radip. 
active material. 
e Helicopter Advantages—For  varioy, 
reasons, mining geologists and explorers 
look to the helicopter most 
all modern mechanical refinement 
Chief reason: You can land almost any. 
where and scout on foot a likely look. 
ing spot located from the air. 


iit Way the 


eagerly of 


But the jeep is not far behind, nor; 
the walkie-talkie—for instant commun) 
cation, location of levels on mountain 


sides simultaneously between exploring 
parties, etc. 


NEW COLLIER IN SERVICE 


The first vessel of a fleet of 24 ney 
colliers being built at New Orleans 
by the Delta Shipbuilding Co. for the 
U.S. Maritime Commission has been 
placed in service in the war-disrupted 
coastal New England coal trade with 
Hampton Roads. ~ 

Ten of the new vessels, being built 
for the coal trade and perhaps coastal 
bulk cargo service, will be known a 
the “seam fleet,” and each ship will be 
named for a well-known seam of U. S. 
coal. 

The first ship—the Jagger Seam-is 
being operated by the Mystic Steamship 
Division of Eastern Gas & Fuel Trans- 
portation Co., originally known as the 
New England Fuel Transportation Co. 
which moves more than 6,000,000 tons 
of coal annually from Hampton Roads 
to New England ports. It is reported 
that Mystic Steamship will get cight 
more colliers, and that the others will 
be distributed among C. H. Sprague 
Co., Berwind White Coal Mining Co. 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., and other coal- 
carrying concerns. 

New England coal distributors, and 
other users of bituminous coal in that 
region, have lacked suitable ships for 
the past couple of years. The new ships 
will replace some of the older craft of 
the coastal coal trade and some others 
lost during the war. 
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inseng in Smoke 

Extract of historic herb 
wides moistening agent for a 
cigarette (Pinehurst) and the 
for its promotion. 
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scopic agent attracts and re- 
» moisture. In a cigarette, such an 
at is needed to hold the tobacco 
until it is fabricated and con- 
ed. Normally, glycerine, diethylene 
sl, or apple honey is used for this 
pO. 
Something Different—Pinehurst, a 
y cigarette that is beginning to claim 
ue of the present voracious market, 
inseng extract as its moisture 
nt and thereby enlists, for purposes 
romotion, the services of an ancient 
iinese herb. The manufacturer, R. L. 
ain Tobacco Co., Inc., of Danville, 
,. prints the following restrained 
servations on the package of the 
nehurst: 
“GingSeng extract used exclusively 
this company as a hygroscopic agent 
wy also provide a mollifying feature 
ich may relieve dry throat, cigarette 
pugh, and other irritations due to 
moking and may be far more pleasant 
nd safe for those with ordinary colds 
other respiratory difficulties such as 
ny fever, asthma, etc. Also nicotine in 
he smoke may be less than in many of 
he other popular brands as indicated by 
ientific test.” 
Panax in History—Historically, gin- 
g has cut a big figure. The botanical 
ibal name is panax, whence the Swain 


ompany derives what is advertised as its | 


Fabric Details Guarded 


Last week’s brief news report 
of a postwar cloth to be made of 
aluminum and acetate plastic for 
dresses and other garments, cur- 
tains and draperies, raised more 
questions in the far-flung metal and 
textile trades than it could answer. 
The Aluminum Co. of America 
and the Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
which have been cooperating in 
the development, kept strictly 
mum on the subject, refusing to 
discuss any details of fabric con- 
struction, color, insulating quali- 
ties, or other physical character- 
istics, 

“All that will have to wait,” 
they say, “until enough yardage 
of the material can be produced 
for a fulldress revelation and an- 
nouncement in a month or so.” 
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.. with flexible, low-cost 
Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools 


Present production experience suggests 
many money-saving applications .... 


Delta provides a modern approach to tooling, 
without the delay and heavy capital risk in- 
volved in buying costly, inflexible machines of 
limited usefulness, You substantially cut your 
fixed investment in machine tools . . . retain 
more liquid working capital for other needs. 

By utilizing the — and compact- 
ness of stock-model Delta components, you 
can build high-production, special - purpose 
machines that can be quickly converted when 
requirements change. You can modernize 
obsolete machines by replacing worn units. 
You can quickly revise or supplement pro- 
duction-line layouts for increased output. 

Delta’s savings in cost, weight, and space 
are due to modern production methods ap- 
plied to a large volume of standard models; 
not to short-cuts in quality. 

For a flexible, safe, satisfactory solution to 
the incertain production problems that lie 
ahead — and for results that are creditable to 
all concerned — tool up with low-cost Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools. 


. 
Delta s 76-page Blue Book provides 140 case histories of valuable 
war production experience that help you visualize — and utilize — 
satility of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools, as many others have done. Also 
available is a catalog of low-cost Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools. Request 


both, using coupon at right. 


Blue Book and 


Above: A typical_example of adapting 
standard, low-cost Delta machines to spe- 
cial-purpose units. By affixing two addi- 
tional arbors above the saw table, a Delta 
10” Circular Saw is converted into an 


rator is mounted « 
saw blade. Four or five pieces in a clamp 

fixture are run through at a time and 
in one operation are cut to length and 
tenoned. The entire set-up is quickly re- 
converted to use as a regular circular saw. 


ver- 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
901D E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me my 
re 


¢@ copies of Delta's 76-page 
og of Seats machine jocks. 


PLASTICS TANIN EXTRACT 
NTHETIC woop TAR 
on DERIVATIVES 

COAL GLUE 
DERIVATIVES STARCH 
GLASS INSECTICIDES 
L 
LIGNIN 
DRUGS 
METHANOL 
CEMENT 


| ee em Caro.uina has in 
abundance those things 
required by broad sections of 
the Chemical Industry for the 
products and materials of to- 
day and tomorrow. 

Forests cover 58% of the 
State’s area to supply wood 
plastics and fiberboard, syn- 
thetic fibers, methanol, acetic 
acid, tanin extract, lignin, wood 
tar derivatives and a host of 
other materials. 

North Carolina has coal 
and other valuable mineral 
deposits, 

Agricultural products of es- 
pecial interest in the produc- 
tion of chemicals 
include cotton, 
corn, peanuts, 


Cn ee 


NORTH CAROLINA 


soya beans, tobacco and sweet 
tatoes. 

North Carolina supplies 
over two hundred varieties of 
botanical drugs. 

North Carolina has an am- 
ple supply of good water to 
suit the most exacting indus- 
trial requirements. 

North Carolina offers a stra- 
tegic location, outside the con- 
gested areas, yet close to the 
largest consuming markets. 

ur industrial engineers will 
assemble data and information con- 
cerning industrial sites upon re- 
quest. Write 3321 Department 
of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


patented “Panax Process.” 
Manchuria and Korea, pana 
American cousin, the fa 
which was such an import 
ity of early frontier times i; 
States. 

The dried root of gins 
popularly with the powe 
virility, was prized med 
Chinese emperors and th 
American ginseng, gathie: 


| palachian woods by pion 


coonskin cap eta, was so \ 
when Yankee traders trans; 
China in the 18th century th 
ing trafic (with tea as th 
homeward voyages) in th 
resulted. 

© Verdict Later—Just how g: 
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ginseng will have as a cigarette i 
gredient must await the verdict of no 
mal times. R. L. Swain is turning oy 
500,000 Pinehursts a day, for a mark 
which will gobble up anything that ey 
looks like a cigarette. 

Pinehurst was introduced early 
summer, just as the shortage of cig, 
rettes began to make itself felt with fy 
force. 


SMALL KILN TESTED 


Scores of small sawmills are said to} 
potential customers for a hot-air, fu 
nace-type lumber dry kiln, bumin 
wood waste, which is being tested at th 
United States Forest Products Labo 
tory, Madison, Wis. Anachronistic q 
hot-air kilns may seem, FPL experts 
that demand is growing for small kiln 
other than the conventional stcam-oper 
ated type, which for'safety and efficieng 
reasons pretty much -succeeded in di 
placing air kilns for most operation 
40 years ago. 

Recent trend is for many small and 
some larger mills to use electric of 
diesel engine power to run mill m 
chinery, neither of which provides 
source of steam for kilns without sp 
cial equipment. As demand for kiln 
dried lumber increases, smaller mills 
must send more and more lumber t 
central kilns for drying. The dry-a 
kiln is not designed to replace steam 
kilns, but to supplement thein. The 
air kilns can be built of either brick or 
wood, and small sizes can be demounted 
for portability in deep-woods operations, 
FPL spokesmen say. 

Fire hazards and uniform-drying dif- 
culties have deterred extensive use ot 
air kilns. The FPL is expected t 
minimize fire danger and increase drying 
efficiency through carefully standardized 
firing and ventilating designs. Air kilo 
are built much like intermal-fan typ 
steam kilns. As in the steam kiln, a pipe 
coil heats the drying chamber. A watet 
spray controls moisture. 
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ndstrand... 


A FAST WORKER 


in any company! 


Seecity SUNDSTRAND for Speed / 


Your accounting staff starts saving hours of valuable 
time . . . the minute you put Sundstrand on the 
payroll. 
Sundstrand works fast . . . not only on Payroll 
Records, but on Government Reports and War Bond 
Ledgers. 


And it does the entire recording job . ... not just part 
of it. Each machine releases several clerks for other 
essential duties, 


Anyone can operate Sundstrand’s simple “*10 Figure 
Key” keyboard. Automatic features and controls do 
the rest. 


It will be well worth a few minutes of your time to 
discuss your payroll problems with one of our 
representatives. Your local Underwood Elliott Fisher 
office will gladly oblige. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 
Copyright 1945 Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machine Division @ One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ee ON PAYROLL RECORDS 


Sundstrand posts, computes, and prints 
each check or pay envelope . . . and at the 
same time writes your payroll summary 
and employee’s earnings record. 

All entries are completely visible. Gross 
pay and net pay amounts are automati- 
cally computed . . . column totals auto- 
matically printed. 


eee ON GOVERNMENT REPORTS 

The yearly- and quarterly-to-date earnings 
are automatically computed for all tax 
purposes. On Social Security taxes, the 
machine automatically exempts all yearly 
earnings over $3,000. 


eee ON WAR BOND LEDGERS 

Each employee’s War Bond account is 
kept up-to- date, with each payroll deduc- 
tion and amount “to go” automatically 
computed . and every resulting pur- 
chase automatically recorded. The em- 
ployee-list of bond purchases is automati- 
cally counted and totaled. 

* + ¥ 
Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are 
available subject to War Production Board 
authorization. 


Our, She ey ee oi Connecticut, proudly 
ey Army -Ni “E” with second star 
third citation awarded for the pro 
ion instruments calling for 


skill sat niiononthip of the highest order... 


Got a Horse on Your Chandelier? 


To many a harried office manager 
these days, a horse on his chandelier 
és all he needs... to make him com- 
pletely miserable. Wartime_expan- 
sion and pressure—lack of adequate 
equipment—sadly restricted space— 
these conditions create daily head- 
aches. But there’s a man who prob- 
ably can help you. He’s— 


ART METAL'S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 


“O.D.” means Doctor of Offices, a 
title he has earned by solving many 
a knotty problem of office layout 


and system . . . saving space, time 
and effort for his clients. Of course, 
much of the equipment he would 
recommend is not obtainable in 
wartime, But, even so, he may have 
some ingenious suggestions for you. 


Why not consult him—now? No 
charge, of course. And ask for his 
helpful book, “Office Planning.” 
Just call, your local Art Metal 
branch or dealer, or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiory compony 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


at" 


Wabash} { ~ Art Wetal 
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NEW PRODUCT 


Conditioned Crane Cab 

Design of the new Cleveland Cray 
Cab departs radically from that of pre! 
ous cabs for overhead trayc ng 


Tey 


CTang 


by being (1) cylindrical in shape, (2 
fully inclosed with curved, transparent 


equ 
plastic windows extending to the floor, rs 
(3) air-conditioned and insulated agains har 
heat, cold, and objectionable dust] par 
gases, and fumes, and (4) furnished with tive 


a traveling platfgrm (right) whic: the 


swings around the. cylindrical structure] yi] 
to provide a safe entfance and a mean fro 
for cleaning the outsides of the windows Sp 
Safety locks on platform and cab doc be 
prevent operation of either if the plat 
form is in unsafe position. oe! 
The cab will be manufactured by the an 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co, is 
Wickliffe, Ohio, as a self-contained unit th 
for cranes new and old of practically be 
any make including its own. Sit-dow sa 
control is standard, with operating we 
switches for hoist and trolley on the E. 
right and left arms of a comfortable . 
chair. The bridge switch is controlled ck 
by the operator’s right foot. p 


Vibron Resins 


e 

cl 
Wide fields of application are for . 
cast by the United States Rubber ©, t] 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, for it 0 
new family of plastics to be known 4 . 
Vibron Resins. Due to wartime mit , 
tary considerations, they are described h 
only as thermosetting polyesters whict | 
will come in the form of liquids an¢ | 
require only the addition of a cataly } 
to set them permanently at ordinan | 
room temperatures and atmosphen * 
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essures. Since differences in hardness, 
;pility, and abrasion resistance will 
~ obtained by varying their basic 
rmulations, they will need no plasti- 
ets whatever. 

Combined with spun glass or other 
1nd Crpeytile fibers, a hard type of the resins 
‘gid to have a strength per pound 
wyivalent to that of steel. Since a 
silient type has low cold flow and high 
istance to abrasion, it lends itself to 
manufacture of belts for conveying 
j power transmissiou. Still other 
x a themselves to the production 
plywood, molded plastics, artificial 


THINGS TO COME 


Rubber will be used more ex- 
tensively than ever before to fos- 
ter good riding qualities in at 
least one line of postwar buses. 
Not only will the resilient, shock- 
dissipating material be present as 
now in their pneumatic tires but 
also in their very springs and 

ring shackles. Rubber cylinders 
will be molded around partially 
rotative torsion bars and incased 
in fixed steel tubes—small ones for 
shackles, larger ones for springs. 

As the tires roll along, absorb- 
ing vibrations from minor in- 
equalities in the road, shocks 
he floor from major road bumps will be 
| agains! handled by the twisting of torsion 
dust) bars and shackles in their respec- 
ed will] tive resilient cylinders. Many of 


ape, | 2 
nsparen 


Which] the noises in a bus’ running gear 
‘ructuf} will at the same time be insulated 
| Meany from its body and occupants. 
indows, Spring and shackle lubrication will 
1b doct be a thing of the past. 
1€ plat} 


¢ Seed potatoes for remote lands 
by the and locations where transportation 
g Co, is a problem will be shipped in 
‘d - the form of potato chips, that will 
cticaly be dehydrated rather than fried, 
t-down saving almost 90% of original 
crating weight and. somewhat less bulk. 
m the Each chip will contain at least one 
ore sproutable eye. Thirty dehydrated 
trolled chips promise to plant a row of 
potatoes about 30 ft. long. 


¢ Brown bottles would supersede 
clear glass bottles as containers for 
milk if one dairy scientist has any- 
thing to say about it. He points 
out that 80% of the important 
riboflavin, or vitamin B,, content 
of the fluid is dissipated by six 
hours exposure to sunlight. Only 
10% is lost during the same ex- 
posure period if milk is protected 
by the ray-filtering properties of 
brown glass. 
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We ptduvantager of 
GAYLORD 
MODERN PACKAGING 


te Your Sales Manager 


hile many functions of your business benefit directly from the 
yr... of Modern Packaging, perhaps no one indi- 
vidual is so directly interested as your Sales Manager — his 
primary interest being MORE SALES. 


Through the use of scientifically designed Gaylord containers 
and folding cartons, your Sales 
Manager is assured that your 
product will reach the buyer 
safely, in the most attractive: 


best possille condition. 


With better materials and 
more effective designing than 
ever before, Gaylord is ready 
to go to work with you — and 
your Sales Manager — for 


greater postwar sales. 


* BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW * 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES... FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS...KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York ¢ Chicago * San Francisco ¢ Atlanta * New Orleans * Jersey City 
Seattle * Houston ¢ Indianapolis * Los Angeles * Oakland * Dallas 
Minneapolis ¢ Jacksonville * Columbus * Tampa ¢ Fort Worth * Cincinnati 
Des Moines * Oklahoma City ¢ Portland ¢ San Antonio ¢ Detroit 
Greenville * St. Louis * Memphis ¢ Milwaukee ¢ Kansas City * Chattanooga 
Bogalusa * Weslaco * New Haven ¢ Appleton ¢ Hickory * Greensboro 


fvece KAY DUN spect 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


2 KAYDON Ball Thrust Bearing 


HE outstanding productive ca- 


pacity, ultra-smooth spindle rota- _ of all types and sizes of ball and roller 
tion and load absorbing propertiesof bearings from 4” Bore to 120” O. D. 
the Cross No. 10 Shell Lathe are due, In addition, KAYDON provides atmos- 
in part, to the use of KAYDON Engi- pheric control in heat-treating as well 
neered Bearings that meet the exact- as flame hardening, precision heat- 
ing requirements of this machine. treating, metallurgical laboratories, 
No other shell lathe is capable of microscopy and physical testing. 


results achieved with the Cross No. 


10. KAYOON was entrusted with the Counsel in confidence with KAYDON. 
design and manufacture of the bear- Capacity is available for production 
ings — matching the unsurpassed of all types and sizes of KAYDON Bear- 
skill of Cross designers with “engi- ings. Look ahead — plan ahead — 
neered” KAYOON Bearings. with KAYOON! 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller 


ae MAT BG Reel scatenrse aeons 


MICHIGAN 


MUSKEGON « 


2 KAYOON Roller Thrust Bearings 
(4.9213" x 6.8898” x 1.831") (5.002” x 9.968” x 2.000”) 
with laminated Plastic Cage. 


3 KAYBON Radial Roller Bearing 
7.0866” x 11.0236” x 2.9134") 


KAYDON specializes in the production 


leather, decorative texti] 
aging papers. All types 
water white and transpar 
combined with dyes, pigm 
to achieve almost any 

and degree of translucenc 


Versatile Fire Nozzle 


An_ instantaneously op 
position valve on the new 
Nozzle, developed by the A 
ical Co., Dugas Div., Ma 
is said to increase the yx 
over-all effectiveness of whe 
of Dugas dry-chemical fire e, 
particularly in the fighting of over 


blazes. With the valve set in one 
tion, the nozzle throws a fan m 
with an effective range of 15 ft 
ond position provides a straight st 


effective at 45 ft. A third p 
off the nozzle. 


Welding Tweezers 


Wartime job of the New Besc 
Welding Tweezers, manufactur 
the New Jersey Jewelers’ Supply, 
Plane St., Newark 2, N. J., is primary 
in facilitating the assembly of the t 
wires and electrodes in miniature radi 
tubes and other small electronic or ¢ 
tric components. It is expecte 


their postwar jobs will run a gamut 
from jewelry to optical goods to 
mechanical toys and home electric ap- 
pliances with intricate connections. 
Jaws of the tweezers are forged cop 
per, insulated for the protection of the 
operator, and connected to a welding 
machine of suitable capacity by a paif 
of flexible leads. The operator uses 
them like any tweezers to pick up 3 
part to be welded, holds it in desired 
position, and presses a foot switch to 


complete a weld. Tweezers operate 00 I Pra 
4 kva. to 1 kva. of 10-amp. current, J] the 
and are used with automatic equipment 9% nu: 
which times the precise length of 1 H+" 

re 


given welding cycle. 
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“Whanks for the shells, 
| ARMER... 


It Streay 
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= Practically all seeds travel from seedsmen to 
nt, the farms in bags. Millions are required an- 
ont nually. Bemis has been, for scores of years, 
a a major supplier of bags to the important 
seed industry. 
45 BUY BOMBS BY 


*« Interesting Facts About Another Industry Through Which Bemis Bags Serve Every Americgn Family. 


“Keep that corn coming. It’s pulled us out of 
more than one tough spot... in the explosives 
for our shells...in synthetic rubber...and in 
the penicillin that is saving many of our lives...” 
..-And America’s farmers will keep that 
corn coming...not only for these important 
war — but because it contributes heavily to 
roducts forming more than half of the nation’s 
food supply, thanks to years of little-known, 
painstaking work by America’s seed industry 
in the development of hybrid seed corn. 
About twenty years ago, a few farmers plant- 
ed a new kind of seed corn being offered by 
the seed industry... and were amazed to find 
sturdier plants that resisted drouth, insect 
damage and disease and actually out-yielded 
ordinary varieties of corn by a wide margin. 


BUYING 


Bemis Bags—in limitless sizes and types— 
have hundreds of uses, and new ones are be- 
ing developed constantly. Remember, almost 
everything you eat, use or wear may make 
at least part of its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


BONDS! 


But this new corn was no accident! Plants 
had been inbred and carefully selected for de- 
sirable characteristics for nearly two decades. 
Then these pure-bred plants were scientifically 
crossed, oe the result was hybrid corn which 
was to play such an important part in our war 
effort. Because of its advantages, the bulk of 
our corn began coming from hybrids. And for- 
tunateit was, for after Pear] Harbor the uses and 
needs for corn multiplied ... surpluses disap- 
peared rapidly. ..aserious shortage threatened. 

But hybrid seed corn saved the day. Thanks 
to the seed industry’s careful development of 
hybrid corn and the efforts of the nation’s 
farmers the greatest corn crop in history— more 
than three billion bushels—rolled to market. 

The development of hybrid seed corn is only 
one of many outstanding jobs done by the seed 
industry. Almost every plant grown for com- 
mercial use—for industry or your dinner table 
—owes its development to the exacting efforts 
of a few men who work in obscurity to pro- 
duce better vegetable and field seed for the 
nation’s farmers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG C0, 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 


iT THE COUNTRY. 


sales. Yates made a sizable ‘ortune 
(THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) Liggett & Myers, retired i hi 


thirties weighing 232 lb. 
He yearned to be a gentle inan fy, 


Sequence by Yates 


Little known film magnate 
plans consolidation of his movie 
concerns into one corporation 


worth around $15,000,000. 


The end of the fiscal year, only a few 
weeks away, will mark a milestone in the 
career of a fabulous figure in a fabulous 
industry, who, paradoxically, is virtually 
unknown to the American public. 

e Consolidation Planned—The man is 
Herbert J. Yates, multimillionaire film 


magnate. From May 27 to July 27, Yates’ . 


motion picture studio, Republic Produc- 
tions, Inc., at North Hollywood, Calif., 
will observe its tenth anniversary. And 
during this period Yates will apply to 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
for permission to merge Republic and 
three other big companies he heads into 
one $15,000,000 corporation. The re- 
sulting company will be known as the 
Republic Pictures Corp. 

Yates’ other properties are Consoli- 

dated Film Industries, Inc., which proc- 
esses virtually all film for the movie in- 
dustry; Consolidated Moulded Products 
Co., a subsidiary at Scranton, Pa., now 
manufacturing ammunition; and Setay 
Co., Inc., an investment concern which 
is the holding company for Republic. 
Yates owns 38% of Stay stock (Setay is 
Yates spelled backwards), 60% of the 
common and 409% of the preferred stock 
of Consolidated. This, along with fam- 
ily holdings, gives him the equivalent 
of a 45% interest in Republic. Consoli- 
dation of all the enterprises, Yates be- 
lieves, will result in more efficient execu- 
tive management. 
e Big Talk, Small Fry—Republic’s chief, 
who founded his company ten years ago 
in an abandoned studio built y Mack 
Sennett, recently aroused the scoffers in 
the film industry by announcing that 
Republic will produce this year from 
ten to 13 pictures costing $1,500,000 
each. Even in an industry which thrives 
on superlatives and extravagances, that’s 
big talk for a man who is small fry in 
comparison with the major producing- 
distributing companies. 

Last week Republic, despite setbacks 
caused by the current strike (page 94), 
appeared well advanced in its ambitious 
program, which calls for a total of 64 
pictures and four serials costing $23,- 
000,000. This is $8,000,000 more than 
Republic’s budget last year and com- 
pares favorably with the budgets of such 


so he bought a $150,000 farm in py. 
larger studios as Columbia and Para- ess County, N. Y., and lost hirt } 
mount. Three topflight producer-direc- had plenty of money left, mh 
tors, Frank Borzage, Alfred Santell, and to try investments. ; 
William K. Howard, have been lured e¢ Bread on the Waters—O», 
into Yates’ camp on profit-sharing deals. 1913 Yates met the late R 
e@ Amateur Boxer—Yates at 65 is almost Arbuckle. The screen com 
bald, five feet eight, bull-necked, husky, capital to make pictures. Ya 
and stronger than most men half his $55,000. Within a year 
age. His eeadelonp is crushing. In his money back and $100,000 ; 
youth he was an amateur boxer and induced some friends to come jp 
wrestler. He is stern of visage and rarely him and they established a laboratory, 
smiles. He chews tobacco, speaks process film for the rapidly gy te 
bluntly, never minces words. movie industry. The ventur heen 
He works long hours, drinks moder- and the group bought out a dom 
ately, always manages to get eight hours’ smaller competitors to establish Cons), 
sleep. Ice skating is his favorite sport, dated Film Industries, Inc. 
and his claim that he is building a rink In 1934 four small studios—Masco: 
at the studio for skating sequences in Liberty, Select, and Monogram (the |x: 
pictures doesn’t fool his employees. ter not to be confused with the present 
Yates divides his time between Holly- Monogram studio) owed C 1solidated 
wood and New York. more than $2,000,000. Yates told the 
e Fortune in Tobacco—The son of a four producers they were making by 
oor English couple who came to the pictures and too many of them; thy 
U. S. in 1870 and made their home near —_ unless they merged and made fewer anf 
the Brooklyn waterfront, Yates received __ better films he would cut off their credit 
little schooling. He sold papers, and at The studios consolidated, but the ney 
13 took a job as office boy with the Mc- company got nowhere because of quar. 
Alpin Tobacco Co., which was dis- reling and rivalry. So in 1934 Yatg 
solved by the Supreme Court in 1911. bought them out and founded Republi 
The court assigned Yates to Liggett @ New Dubbing Stage—When Yate 
& Myers Tobacco Co. as assistant vice- moved into the former Sennett studio 
president in charge of cigar and cigarette the lot contained a few rundown office 


iC dec; 


Pride of the Republic Productions lot at North Hollywood is the new sound 
dubbing stage, nearing completion, where the musical punch is added to the 
sound track of a motion picture. As the picture is flashed on the screen, the 
orchestra synchronizes music to the action, and skilled technicians blend it 
for dramatic effect. Executives, equipped with mammoth ash trays, supervise 
from five chairs in the rear (above). Acoustics in the huge $600,000 stage are 
such that echo is nonexistent, yet conversation is clearly audible 300 ft. away. 
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no loafing on this 


f a planer works 


The cutting tool o 
loafs on its 


only on its forward thrust, 
p—thus wastes time. But we 
had to save time — so we built this 
“merry-go-round.” It is a special fix- 
ture for a giant boring mill, which per- 


continuous cutting and machines 
ars for ma- 


return tri 


mits 
16 valve-assembly link b 
rine engines at one time. 
Through many such unusua 


ods we have been able to build the 
drives one-fourth of 


built in this 


1 meth- 


power that 
all the cargo ships 


-— 


country since Pearl Harbor. And the high 


precision of these Hendy engines has 
been well proved by the severe tests of 
wartime operation. 

Joshua Hendy ingenuity in 
cture are resulting in 
finer 


design and 


skill in manufa 
the mass production of ever- 
quipment including t 
and Diesels. 
come 


power e ur- 
bines, turbo-generators, 
Our nearest office will wel 
your inquiry. Write to Sunnyvale 
for a copy of our booklet, This is 


Hendy, now on the press. 
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buildings and an abando: 
your which grass was growing | 


rotting floor. Today Rep 
sound stages, numerous oth 

and piles of materials for 
fortune may depend which will start rising as 
War Manpower Commissi 

signal. Recently Republic 
on the paper that $600,000 sound dubbing st 
claimed to be the finest in t! 
carries your records 3 Yates has a ready opinior 

dustry in which he made h 
“The film industry,” he d 
the most fabulous in the w 
erates in defiance of every 
ness a and if any ot! 
operated along the same lin 
go broke in a month. This 
the movie industry is built o: 
ities, and individual interest 
fore corporate interests.” 
@ $15,000,000 Concern—Yates’ 
move in the realm of finance, if pres 
plans go through unchanged, will 
duce a new $15,000,000 con 
According to recent individu 
ments, adjusted to give effect to th 
merger, the concern should be able t 
report some $12,365,000 of 
assets (including more than $3 
of cash and government bond 
rent debt of only $4,053,000; $5,200 
000 of outstanding 4% convertible in. 
come débentures; 40,000 shares of $10- 
par preferred; 1,749,908 shares of $1-par 
common; and an $870,000 surplus 


Put records worth keeping 


on WESTON paver 


made for the particular purpose 


WESTON Cotton Fibre Content Papers are designed, manufactured and 
tested for the sole purpose of providing an efficient and enduring foundation 
for records destined to withstand the ravages of time and hard handling. 

Records made generations ago on 100% Cotton Fibre Content Papers bear- 
ing the Weston watermark remain as strong and usable as the day they were 
written. You can have every confidence in the future of essential business, 
ae renee ones — ee 2 wrbaper ly old Mack Sennett lot from custard 

d PP en ee Pepe Elia pie and bathing beauty entertainment 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY - Dalton, Massachusetts | to horse opera and serious drama 1s 
Herbert Yates, Republic’s tobacco- 
chewing chief who parlayed a papet 
route and an office boy job into 4 
fortune estimated at ten millions. 


Central figure in the transition of the 
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The ‘Rainbow 


FAMOUS NEW YORK CLIPPER Ry 


LAUNCHED IN 1845 = 5 


What became of the Clipper Ships of 1845? 


WERE PROUD AND BEAUTIFUL. And for 

| their time they were efficient. But when 

something more efficient came along, they 
faded from the scene. 

Johnson & Higgins started their career as 
insurance brokersin 1845. They havereached the 
100-year mark because the function of insur- 
ance brokerage—instead of disappearing—has 
steadily increased in usefulness, and has now be- 
come confirmed as a basic 
and essential function in 
the conduct of business. 

There are many ways 
in which commerce and 
industry require the 


services of independent, unbiased buyers and 
advisers in dealing with the insurance com- 
panies. We plan, negotiate, buy and service 
every type of business insurance—including all 
forms of fire, marine, casualty, surety, aviation, 
group life and pensions. We serve our clients 
from the initial study and negotiation of the 
complete program—including steps to prevent 
loss—through the collection of claims. 

At all times we operate 
on the basic principle of 
no axe to grind, but yours. 
That is one principle in 
which the future will 
bring no change. 


SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


On Losing Side 


Lewmurken, subsidiary of 
Lewis’ U.M.W., would be biggest 
holder of Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Co. under reorganization plan. 


A reorganization plan proposed by 
the trustee in bankruptcy for Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co., Denver, would 
leave a subsidiary of John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers of America as 
the largest single stockholder. 

The U.M.W., subsidiary, Lewmurken, 
Inc., was organized several years ago for 
the specific purpose of financing coal 
operators friendly to the union (BW— 
Jun.17'44,p74). Its mame was com- 


pounded of the first syllables of the. 


sumames of Lewis, Philip Murray (at 
that time vice-president of U.M.W.), 
and ‘Thomas Kennedy (U.M.W. secre- 
tary-treasurer). 
e Hearing on May 21—Lewmurken, 
Inc., would lose heavily, along with 
other creditors of the company and all 
stockholders, in the proposed reorgani- 
zation of Rocky Mountain Fuel. A hear- 
ing on the plan has been scheduled by 
United States District Judge J. Foster 
Symes for May 21. 

Wilbur Newton, the trustee in bank- 


ruptcy, has reported the actual value of 
the company’s fixed assets—formerly car- 
ried at $9,884,850—to be $856,100 the 
figure at which they would be carried 
on the books of the reorganized com- 


any. 
Holders of common and preferred 
stock having total par value of $7,231,- 
040 would be squeezed out entirely. 
Holders of mortgage bonds totaling $3.,- 


’ 912,150 would be offered 20 shares of 


new stock ($1 par) for each $100 bond. 
Total stock issue would be $758,720. 

© U.M.W.’s Stake—Lewmurken, Inc., 
which advanced a total of $680,000 to 
keep Rocky Mountain Fuel going, 
would get $113,000 in cash and 174,800 
(or about 23%) of the new dollar-par 
shares. Also, Lewmurken would have 
two directors on a board of five. A third 
director would be Miss Josephine Roche 
of Denver, former assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, who has fought for 18 
years to keep Rocky Mountain Fuel 


going. The new directorate would de-- 


cide whether to continue the fight or 
to liquidate the company’s affairs. 
Newton's report pays tribute to Miss 
Roche’s efforts. When, through the 
death of her father, she became owner 
of a large minority holding in 1927, 
she was already widely known as a so- 
cial worker. Buying enough additional 
stock to give her uncontested control, 
she called in the U.M.W. and estab- 


BEHIND THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN 


Rising redemptions cut down net sales of E-Bonds 
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Chief emphasis in the Seventh War Loan drive, which starts May 14 and runs 
for six weeks, will be on sales to individuals—E-Bonds, for example, carry a 
$4,000,000,000 quota, the highest set so far. Though bond sales will prob- 
ably reach a new peak during the drive, net inflow may fall short of previous 
highs, for redemptions have been mounting rapidly—partly as a natural conse- 
quence of the growth of the amount outstanding but also because of a rise in 
the rate of redemption, especially for low denominations. Many small bonds 
are purchased because of social pressure and are redeemed soon afterwards. 
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lished the first all-union \ining 
pany in the Rockies. "4 
@ Old Debt Load Blamed—Aceo, 
to Newton, the plight of ail 
was not due to Miss Rox 

Says the report: 

“The financial difficu of 
debtor were due principally to the |». 
bonded indebtedness origi: 
in 1911 and 1913, with w! 
no connection whatever. She ; 
familiar with the problems of ¢ 
debtor and, previous to the Chapter 
[bankruptcy] proceedings, was tire) 
and unselfish in her efforts to pres: 
the company as a going concer, 


Eye on Contracts 


SEC preparing rules thy 
would require all companies 
reveal promptly any terminatic 
which might affect investors. 


The Securities & Exchange Commi 
sion is now taking steps to make ; 
mandatory for all companies to disclog 
promptly any drastic changes in the 
war production activities. This 
prompted by SEC’s reported awarene 
of “a ‘number of cases involving {co 
tract] terminations at the convenieng 
of the armed services in which investor 
may have been seriously harmed through 
lack of knowledge of current develop 
ments.” 

e Main Inspiration?—Disclosures at th 
recent public airing of the troubles ¢ 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of Americ 
whose war orders were sharply curtailed 
last year without the knowledge of it 
security holders (BW —Dec.16 44,p72) 
are unofficially reported to have 
the main inspiration for SEC’s present 
activity. 

The commission is not going ahead 
blindly. Neither is it preparing any 
strait jacket for business. It is now solic} 
iting comments from war industry repre 
sentatives on the practicability of the 
new rules it has devised before thes 
are actually placed in effect. 

One important rule that is expected 
soon would require all war-producing 
companies to report to the SEC within 
ten days after the close of the month 
in which a war contract is terminated 
whenever (1) the uncompleted portion 
of the contract amounts to as much 4 
10% of the total sales of the registrant 
and its subsidiaries in the preceding 
year, and (2) the loss in business caused 
by such termination won’t be substan 
tially offset by other war contracts en 
tered into or about to be entered into. 
© Quarterly Reports—Companies would 
also be required to file quarterly SEC © 
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UMBER 1 QUESTION... 


“How Much Does It Cost?” 
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h she . . 

he That is a question sales departments 
th are going to ask of production officials. 
lapt 

re 

S tir Sales Managers know that volume of 
) pre ° . 
- business comes through lower selling 


prices—and lower selling prices come 


through reduced cost of manufacture. 


in hundreds of plants, for both war and 
peace production. 

“How much does it cost” is an im- 
portant question in war. Taxes depend 
on the answer. 

“How much does it cost” is equally 
important in peace. Sales volume de- 
pends on the answer. 


We'll be glad to give you more 


les thy Acme-Gridley Automatics—Bar and 

3nies t Chucking—turn out precision metal 

ninatig parts in less time. Their cost-cutting 
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| into BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
would maintain accuracy at the 
iC re highest spindle speeds 


and fastest feeds modern 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF 


ACME-GRIDLEY COST SAVING 


The job—a Differential Pinion Gear 
Blank, made on a 254"" Acme-Gridley 
Bar Automatic. 


Face and hole previously called for 2 . 


grinding operations—requiring extra 
machine equipment and extra time. 

Now burnished on the Acme-Gridley 
to a better finish than obtained by 
grinding. 

More than 20 tools and attachments 
combine to produce this piece in half 
the former time. 

On 2 million or more parts, that is a 
SAVING that runs into money. 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8 OHIO 


Anniversary—May 17% 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


—— OF CLEVELAND = 


ees 
Euclid at East Sixth 1845 ‘* and in Terminal Tower 
<< 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


‘closed interesting merger possibilities. It 


ports in cases where more th\:p 
of their sales in the preceding 
derived from war contracts. 

All companies filing either the 
tract termination or the quarterly » 
ports, moreover, would have to disco 
at the same time (1) unfilled orders .s 
the close of the most recent 
fiscal quarter, (2) orders booke: 
the close of that quarter and the dats 
the report is filed, (3) orders { . 
ing the period of report, (4) other ¢. 
ductions in unfilled orders during the 
period, and (5) unfilled orders at the 
filing date of the report. 


Rival for |. C.? 


Alton’s scattered owner. 
ship may defer unification with 
G.M.&O., which would provide 
a new Lake-Gulf route. 


Recent Wall Street rumors of a 

one-system railroad route from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico—to chal 
lenge the Illinois Central’s long held 
monopoly on that service—weren’t just 
idle pipe dreams. Official sources have 
confirmed the report that the plan is 
ready to become an actuality. 
e Surveys of Traffic—Last weck I. B. 
Tigrett, ‘president of the Gulf, Mo. 
bile & Ohio R.R., acknowledged that 
surveys had already been made to 
determine the feasibility of merging his 
road with the bankrupt Alton R.R., thus 
creating a new through-route between 
Chicago (and Kansas City) and the Gulf 
ports of New Orleans and Mobile. 

The exploratory traffic studies, ac- 
cording to Tigrett, were undertaken at 
the request of certain “‘parties interested 
in the Alton” who had been wondering 
if Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ownership of 
their property might not prove mutually 
satisfactory. 
© Could Increase Earnings—Their guess 
apparently proved to be a good one. 
The examination, Tigrett reports, dis 


indicated that combined earnings of the 
two roads could be substantially in- 
creased under unified operation, but he 
said that “G. M. & O. would contribute 
much more than the Alton.” 

This week Tigrett announced that 
a merger of the two roads into a single 
2,931-mi. system had been approved by 
one of the Alton bondholder com- 
mittees. 

Under this agreement, $22,675,000 
of new G. M. & O. 4% general mort- 
gage income bonds and 328,7874 shares 
of common stock would be paid for the 
property, and owners of the present 
Alton funded debt would receive for 
each $1,000 par value of their holdings 
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of new bonds plus 7% shares of 
common stock. 
ods Total $45,350,000—At one 
a large proportion of Alton’s only 
tanding bonds, $45,350,000 refund- 
mortgage 3S, Was held by a compact 
wos bank and insurance company 
.. This made it easy for the man- 
ent to deal with secured creditors 
never things became tough finan- 
i. And this condition accounts for 
fact that, while the Alton defaulted 
ond interest payments in October, 
8 Section 77 proceedings were de- 
4 until late in 1942. 
owever, when bankruptcy papers 
fled, the Baltimore & Ohio, owner 
I] Alton’s capital stock, finally be- 
»e discouraged over the Alton’s many 
sof deficits. It promptly severed all 
onnections with the road and com- 
ely charged off all its substantial in- 
ent in the property. 
nly a few sizable blocks of bonds 
-are held by institutional holders, 
the powerful insurance company 
ndholders’ committee is no longer 
ctioning . 
before the merger can be finally con- 
mated, Tigrett’s current offer for 
Alton property must also be ap- 
ed by a majority of all Alton bond- 
ders, federal and state regulatory 
fies, the U.S. District Court at 
jcago, and by G. M. & O. directors 
stockholders. The merger-attitude 
he two first groups, however, should 
known quite soon as the Interstate 
mmerce Commission begins Alton 
ganization hearings on May 22. 
Did Hand at Mergers—Taking over 
bankrupt system would be no 
elty to Gulf, Mobile & Ohio’s pres- 


ended 
ty een 
C date 


d dur. 


ler re. 
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at the 


ested JR senior officials. Headed by Tigrett, 
cring My comprise the group which §ar- 
p of HiMeed all the details for the old Gulf, 
ually Mpbile & Northern’s taking over the 


krupt Mobile & Ohio in 1940 and 
mg up one system, the present 
M. & O. 

ompletion of the merger with 
pn, however, would be quite another 


F the her in Tigrett’s hat. 

it” Mformer Banker—A native of Tennes- 
the 9 Tigrett became a railroader when 
bute JF vas in his early thirties. It wasn’t 


tl 1912, and after 13 years as cashier 
two Tennessee banks, that he em- 
xed on a rail career by becoming 
ident of the small Birmingham & 
thwestern. It was the merger of that 
d with the old Gulf, Mobile & 


000 @Prthern in 1919 (which he helped to 
\ort- through) that placed him in the 
ares MBsidency of the G. M. & N. 

the ##When Tigrett became president of 
sent MG. M. & N. 25 years ago it was but 
for @Bhadow of the present G. M. & O. 


em he now heads. Even a few years 
tr he took over, annual revenues 
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Can you solve this one? 


Arrange eight matches to form 
2 squares and 8 triangles. 
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In operating a top-head woodworking planer, two belts were used, 
each made endless with a standard make of connector. One belt was 
driven by a driving pulley. The second belt derived its power from 
contact with the first belt beneath it. Each belt had to maintain an 
exact length to function properly. But the belts stretched and frequent 
stops had to be made to shorten them. Also, a bad oil situation was 
present. The manufacturer appealed to Thermoid for a solution. 


Thermoid recommended the use of two Thermoid non-stretch endless 
belts, made of Neoprene, to counteract the oil condition. Result: 
smoother operation, smoother product, and elimination of shut-downs 
for belt shortening. 


The solution to this problem was comparatively easy because of having 
the right product to do the right job. Thermoid solves numerous prob- 
lems of this type every day. If you have an industrial rubber product 
problem, call in the Thermoid representative. His experience, com- 
bined with Thermoid's complete line, extensive research and manu- 
facturing facilities may give you the solution. 
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Thermoid 
Rubber 


DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING « F.H.P. AND MULTIPLE 
V-BELTS AND DRIVES *« CONVEYOR BELTING + ELEVATOR BELTING + SHEET 
PACKINGS « WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE + INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS AND 
FRICTION PRODUCTS + MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS. 


“IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID"’ 


IMAGINE yourself living four thous- 
and years ago, pumping water with this 


new Persian invention. What a wonderful 
improvement it was over lifting water a 
jugful at a time from the stream-bed...to 
irrigate crops or to carry home. 

But the world left Persia and this mar- 
velous labor-saving water elevator far 
behind. Why? 

Because the western world discovered 
plentiful supplies of iron ore, learned how 
to make steel, how to fabricate it into pipe, 
sheets, plates, rods, wire, etc., and how to 
manufacture an endless variety of pro- 
ducts that would amaze and confound those 
ancient Persian inventors. Pumps, valves, 
tanks, piping and other parts of modern 
water supply systems are possible for 


everybody only because steel manufac- 
turers, such as Youngstown, have develop- 
ed ways to produce steel and steel products 
in tremendous quantities, at a cost within 
reach of everyone. 

So when you buy or use a piece of 
steel pipe, inexpensive and common- 
place though it is; you may well 
realize that without our abundance of ex- 
cellent steel we in America 
today might be using the <) 
ancient Persian water ele- 
vator-and still calling it 
modern. 


YOUNGSTO 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE Cf 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


YOUNGSTOWN 


Manufacturers of = 
CARBON - ALLOY AND YOLOY STE 


Pipe and Tubular Products - Sheets - Plates - 
Conduit-Bars-Coke Tin Plate-Electrolytic Tin 
Plate-Rods-Wire-Nails-Tie Plates and Spikes 


exceeded $6,000,000, compared 
7, 1944 gross of $37,000,000. 
far as the road’s stockholders were 
med, Iigrett found the going 
times, for when it came 
to work out proper distribution of 
securities issued in connection 
the 1940 merger with Mobile & 
; was a matter of 634% 
+ dividends he hadn’t been able 
on G. M. & N.’s old 6% pre- 
d to be considered. 
Shippers—The road’s trouble 
rears was largely caused by 
in lumber shipments as the 
served became logged out. Other 
had to be found to offset this 
antial loss. 
Seatly aided by the trend towards 
rialization in the south, Tigrett 
succeeded in effecting a con- 
change in the makeup of his 
s freight aul. 
his job was licked in various ways. 
| most important, I gow to his ar- 
ing the merger with the M. & O., 
his securing of trackage rights 
th extended the system from Jack- 
| Tenn., to Paducah, Ky., and per- 
od a direct interchange of freight 
one of its largest stockholders, 
Chicago, a & Quincy. 
mings Rise—Thus far, results of 
merger of the Gulf, Mobile & 
thern and the Mobile & Ohio have 
re than lived up to predictions of its 


pnsor. 
yr Famings of the new system, stimu- 
ed by the increased efficiency pos- 
le under unified operations as well 
by war conditions, have risen 
ply. By 1943 Tigrett reported $4,- 
8.000 available for dividends. Despite 
her operating costs and taxes, $3,- 
5,000 was earned in 1944, the equiva- 
t of twice present preferred dividend 
p- irements. 

ts Dividends for some time now have 
in 1 paid in full on the road’s $5, pre- 
ped shares and on the New York 
rk Exchange the stock is selling at 


of nd $64.50 a share, compared with 
n- §9 when first issued in 1940. 

ll tock Is Up—Despite sufficient earn- 
x. } to warrant fair size disbursements, 


dividends have yet been paid on the 
mmon. Nevertheless, that stock has 
wed a good holding for those to 
om it was originally offered. On the 
} Board it is being traded at $16 a 
¢, a far cry from the $1.25 it com- 
ded some four years ago. 

ust when a Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Alton merger will eventually be 
ed out Wall Street can only guess. 
ever, the Street feels certain that 
Higrett can arrange this on terms he 
proves, he won’t have any trouble 
ting his stockholders to follow his 
ommendations. 
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This announcement appears merely as a matter of record as all of this Stock 
has been sold. The Common Stock does not represent 
new financing by the Company. 


Bell & Howell Company 


30,000 Shares 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 44%4% Series 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $103 Per Share 


150,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $10 per Share) 


Price $15 Per Share 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 

ncorporate 

Lehman Brothers Kebbon, McCormick & Co. 

A. G. Becker & Co. William Blair & Company Bacon, Whipple & Co. 


Incorporated 
Paul H. Davis & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


April 18, 1945. 


April 18, 1946. 


This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made 
only by means of the Offering Circular, which should 
be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


$73,900,000 
Erie Railroad Company 


FIRST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE BONDS 


Dated January 1, 1945 
Interest payable January 1 and July 1 in New York City 


Due January 1, as shown below 


The issue and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


$33,900,000—314% Bonds, Series F due 1990—Price 100.65% 
$40,000, 000—314,% Bonds, Series G due 2000—Price 100.65% 


(Plus accrued interest in each case) 


Copies of the Offering Circular are obtainable from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. | HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY &CO. MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 
Incorporated 
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The Allen intere 
Bik okt png he sts deny th: 
gies 2 designed to pave the a 
enti” [he Wickwire dissente 
a i aren’t so sure. Adding 3 
a “ghey the Apr. 1 setionmenl ‘ 
all C. F.. 3 s $11,000,000 of fund 
oe ban loans. Those bo is } 
eviously been .regarded eo 
arrier to any merger ee 
= here Voting Power Is—A 
orn & Exchange Com nial 

port indicates that All & 
now. holds 19% of C F & L i 
OWET; > Sc hadnt 
falo «bea Schoellkopf interest of Br 
—s eon finance, Bell Aircraf 
— r : another Schoellkopf “int 
“ye ent en Corp. of Marylan 
rs. Atlas Corp. 3.5%. Ther 
weedy Rockefeller holdings is spre 

— & even others. ; " 
Breese is financing Allen Co.’s mo 
me “ steel industry is omnhs ' 
er _— usually well-informed Wa 
sesets: Peng quarters, however, a 
esteem hat there is considerable “rt 
gee capital” behind Allen’s operation 


BIG BILLS RETURNING 


Fa, worene a branches of Ne 
have ie 3 anks and local savings ban 
ber of hh been receiving a larger nul 
Some Ba erat mers bank note 
thus f h: hime deposited, but mo 
way ar have been brought in for chi 
g into smaller bills. "4 
In this flow, $100 bills have pi 
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I uning @ 2% meter Range Finder reports The coincidence prism shown here is the most compler Teast chamber duplicates the continuous 
Cn & ously during action —tU. 8S. Navy Photo. of the precision optical parts in a Range Finder. the ship and the shock of a broadside o 


lie Range Finders are filled with com- ye Accurately aimed naval gun fire knocks out 
| and immersed in water to reveal leaks. represent two tone of precision optical instrument. enemy shore installations to make troop landir 
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a The War’s Toughest Optical Job. 


When the big guns of the giant range finders which span tities needed by the world’s greatest 
eration America’s warships each gun turret and fire control Navy is just one of the many tough 
speak, the sea, the sky, tower. They represent highly com- optical jobs assigned to Bausch & 
and the earth tremble. Enemy shore plex optical systems, so precise that Lomb... America’s optical head- 
_ _ installations and enemy ships, pin- theallowabledeviationofsome parts quarters. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
f Neti pointed by the accuracy of our gun-__is but one-half second of arc, equiva- Co., Rochester 2, New York. 
3s banlfiifire, crumble even as the hopes of lentto1” at6%miles—systems so rug- 


Ct DU" the aggressors have crumbled. ged that accuracy remains constant 
? a Creating and building the optical under the shock of thundering salvos BAUSCH G LOMB 
- chang tyes” that help to make possible and continuous ship vibrations. sires ct; Malla 


this unerring accuracy is the war's The production of these giant 
ve pamughest optical job. These eyes are optical instruments in the quan- 


of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 


Thats startling pevitimette. ¢¢ of interest 


to every business facing insurmountable man-power 
shortages. Kerrick Kleaners are saving up to 80% of 
the man-hours ordinarily required on a multitude 
of heavy cleaning jobs. 


Even the most stubborn grease, dirt and grime 
disappears from trucks, tractors, machinery, farm 
implements, construction equipment or building 
surfaces...as if by magic. 


Overhauls and repairs are made much faster when 
equipment is first thoroughly cleaned the “Kerrick” 
way. Limited maintenance crews more closely meet 
schedules in service and production shops. 


The secret lies in the Kerrick’s ability to combine 
and apply heat, water, pressure and detergent in 
in correct proportions. 


Our new model A, 
the finest Kerrick Kleaner ever 
built, is now in production. 


Write for complete information 
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dominated; some $500 an 
have made an appearanc: 
according to bankers, few 
bills are now wanted by . 
substantial withdrawals of 
Many small storekeepx 
among those requesting 
$100 notes, indicating th 
ing them from customers 
ticeable, report tellers, is t 
their windows of the und: 
of big bills as holdings. 
Much of this activity 
bankers to the effect of a be 
in New York’s tabloid | \ 
which indicated that the ‘| 
planning to call in all | 
$100 up. Subsequent to 
lreasury would, according 
launch investigations of 
holders, seeking to trace down incgg 
tax evasions, black market 
and currency hoarding by refug: 
entered in violation of 
quotas. 
Any such “scare,” however, hag 


sistent climb in national currency 
culation since 1942 (BW —Feb]3 
p54). This crossed the $26,000, 
000-mark for the first time in histy 
last week. 


G.l.. LOANS TO 9 OF 673 


Troubles experienced in_ handiin 
loans requested by veterans under pr 
ent provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rig! 
(BW—Apr.14'45,p8) are well illustrat 
in the results of ‘a “spot choc! 
completed by the New York State Bank 
ers Assn. The survey covered 32 repr 
sentative members, including ty 
New York City banks, 16 large upstat 
institutions, and 14 more in var 
smaller communities. 

The banks consulted had _ receive 
about 2,000 inquiries concerning Gl 
loans. Many were from veterans seeki 
general information only. Others, : 
ferred to the banks’ personal loan & 
partments, were for types of credit 1 
covered in the G.I. Bill of Right 

However, 673 requests were made t 
“legitimate” veteran loans. ‘These 
cluded 431 for home loans, 197 4 
cations for business loans, and 45 t 
farm loans. Out of this group of app 
cants, 194 possible loans developed, | 
only nine have been actually complete 


The rest are still “in process,” despit 


the passage of some wecks since filing 


the necessary papers. 
Among tlie factors responsible | 


this showing, according to the bank 
are the attempt to establish too many 
specific safeguards and the Veterans AG 


ministration’s insistence upon “‘reasol 


able normal value” in the case of 
on farm and urban properties. 
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1“ Packard election result is 
‘len as preliminary incident in 


yrt and legislative battle over 
tus of foremen’s unions. 


All interested parties were taking 
bat comfort they could out of the elec- 
, results at the Packard Motor Car 
». where the independent Foreman’s 

‘DOrgcn, of America last week carried a Na- 
‘Dig bina) Labor Relations Board poll among 
‘| Mconi@pervisory employees by a vote of 666 


°PCTatonm 435, 
‘gees iM ong Fight Ahead—By virtue of its 
‘iMigratoaiii@tory, F_A.A. has now been certified 
NLRB as collective bargaining agent 
Cr, hao four groups of Packard supervisors— 
dl the palit this is clearly the end of only the 
TCncy qli¢ round in shat promises to be a 
‘cb.154lM tracted and intense battle in the 
00,00 urts as management seeks to upset 
in histo. board’s tuling that the Wagner act 


vers foremen (BW —Apr.14'45,p17). 
Management goes into that fight 
jiming to be encouraged by the Pack- 
d tally. Two years ago Packard fore- 


673 


handli en participated in a consent election 
‘ccr picid plumped for F.A.A. 486 to 2 
: Rid BW—Mar.6’43,p90). The contrast be- 
1lUSTrate 


A een that total and last week’s is taken 
“ck _ | mean that foreman sentiment for be- 
ite Bano unionized is on a sharp decline. It 
>~ ICpaiso strengthens the auto industry’s con- 
two bg@iKction that the foreman union move- 
 Upstaigent can be effectively impeded by 

\anou@eoressive countermoves. 
F.A.A.’s Contention—With this last 


ag ca F.A.A. does not disagree. It does 
ng \@a@uintain, however, that the tactics be- 
Seexing 


hg used against it are illegal and will 
‘CIs, iindeavor to prove that in the courts. 
oan COMhe FLA.A, says that another factor ex- 
hining the large “anti” vote in Pack- 
shts rd was the broadened definition for 
ligible voters. 
ese MM Under this, supervisors in office de- 
4pp'@@artments voted along with the shop 


+ ‘M@oremen. Special assignment men, 
f appliBharged with checking and semisuper- 
ed, busing work done by subcontractors, also 
pleted ould vote. These two groups, particu- 
a "Girly the white collarites, are reported to 
IN§ “Be less attracted to F.A.A. than the shop 
_ BBupervisors. 

le "As Union Sees Election—Narrowed 
banks liargin notwithstanding, the F.A.A. gets 
m0) long awaited fillip from its Packard vic- 
pest ory. There is no doubt that it had to 


2S" Bc most of its energies simply to hold- 
‘oaMing its own in the period when NLRB 
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was maintaining that foremen did not 
constitute an appropriate collective bar- 
gaining unit under the law. 

During that period, management was 


systematically discouraging foreman un-' 


ionism and the union, barred from using 
the machinery of the Wagner act, 
could only carry through on its organiz- 
ing by striking to force recognition. 

Its leaders now say that, no matter 
how determined the industry campaign 
against the organization, they are in a 
better position to defend themselves 
and fortify their expansion with signed 
contracts. 

e Change of Attitude—A measure of 
F.A.A.’s new confidence is to be found 
in the fact that, before the Packard vote, 
it had insisted that the National War 
Labor Board order grievance-handling 
machinery installed in plants where 
F.A.A. had members. Now it has de- 
clared it will not insist on such an or- 
der. In other words F.A.A. feels it is 
now in a position to f° after signed con- 
tracts although, in what is obviously an 
effort to keep an ace in the hole, it has 


asked NWLB to suspend action on the 
foreman case rather than dismiss it. 

The kind of management action that 
F.A.A. considers “interference” and will 
submit to the courts is Packard’s pre- 
election campaign built around a series 
of four letters address¢d to supervisors 
over the signature of Packard's President 
George T. Christopher. These pointed 
out management's belief that supervis 
ors could not be affiliated with 
union and do their jobs properly. 
¢ Other Topics—Subsequent letters dis- 
cussed efforts made by the company to 
obtain higher pay proportionate to 
lengthened work-weeks for supervisors. 
One section of one letter dealt cau 
tiously with foremen’s complaints that 
they were not backed up in disputes 
with rank-and-file workers, pointing out 
that because “the company would not 
be backed up by government agencies 
then, in backing up our supervision, it 
was necessary to avoid action that would 
result” in cases going to government 
agencies for decision. 

Another letter took note of the se- 
curity aims of unionism and sought to 
quiet any fears among the Packard fore- 
men that postwar reductions in present 
operations would eliminate many of 
them. 


ABREAST OF CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 

Back from Milwaukee, a graduate of Marquette University’s electronics craft 
course passes on his newly acquired knowledge to fellow union electricians in 
St. Louis. The university course, underwritten for $30,000 by A.F.L.’s elec- 
trical union, equips picked men to transmit electronics developments to the 
brotherhood (BW—Aug.5’44,p108). Instruction props are recordings of the 
Marquette classes, homemade wiring and tube setups, and whatever electronic 
material can be had. Popularity of the course in St. Louis and a teacher short- 
age keep some 400 men on the waiting list. Motion picture industry unions 
are similarly preparing for the advent of television (BW—Mar.10’45,p83). 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Trade 


The first of the late President 
Roosevelt's inner group to find him- 
self a new job moves, significantly, 
a seven-league stride toward the la- 
bor movement and smack into the 
middle of labor politics. Judge Sam- 
uel Rosenman, who occupied a very 
special and important place in the 
Roosevelt kitchen cabinet, will suc- 
ceed James J. Walker (former Tam- 
many mayor of New York) as the 
$25,000 a year impartial chairman 
in the New York cloak and suit in- 
dustry (BW—Sep.14'40,p54). Walker 
goes to Decca Records, Inc. 


An almost unbroken rule is that 


labor arbitrators be nonpartisan and 
nonpolitical. To this the job in the 
cloak and suit industry is the most 
notable exception. Walker got it 
because Roosevelt-who held the 
headlines in the doldrum period be- 
tween his nomination and the formal 
opening of his 1932 —, 
campaign 7 forcing the mayor's 
resignation—had a soft spot in his 
heart for the debonair politician, and 
asked David Dubinsky, president of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, to take care of 
Jimmy. 

It is Dubinsky who is trading 
Walker for Rosenman. “Sammy the 
Rose” will function most impor- 
tantly, not as labor arbitrator, but as 
adviser to Dubinsky’s new Liberal 
Party—secessionist from New York’s 
American Labor Party which has 
I.L.G.W.U. and labor right-win 
enmity because it is now orient 
close to the Communist Party line. 


Kingpin? 


William M. Leiserson is the man 
to watch under Truman. There is a 
bs real chance that, as a policy- 
maker, he may replace ‘the old palace 
guard which experted the labor front 
tor Roosevelt. 

With a deserved reputation as the 
country’s ace labor mediator Leiser- 
son came to Washington in the 
early New Deal days to take his 
place in the little band of strategists 
who were braintrusting labor prob- 
lems, devising and administering the 
agencies and operations which fed 
and channelized the great union up- 
surge. He served as chairman of the 
National (railroad) Mediation Board 


and as a member of the National La- 
bor Relations Board. When the 
defense program got under way, 
Leiserson found he had real differ- 
ences with some of the other Roose- 
velt advisers on how to deal with 
labor problems, and got tabbed as a 
“conservative.” He left government 
service last year to undertake a study 
for Johns Hopkins University. 


Connections 


Leiserson’s strength is with the 
railway unions and that’s where Tru- 
man’s best labor connections are. 
The new President’s big labor ges- 
ture as a senator was following up 
Leiserson’s policy in the situation 
which led to the government seizure 
of the railroads late in 1943 by 
introducing a resolution in Congress 
which would have put the Railway 
Labor Act above the stabilization 
program and given railroad workers 
a pay boost (BW—Nov.20’43,p5). 


Program 


Leiserson is a strong supporter of 


‘the National Labor Relations (Wag- 


ner) Act; he will not recommend its 
watering down. But he is a great be- 
liever in the voluntary, two-party 
method of handling eae : and 
thinks government intervention 
should be held to a minimum. A 
keystone of his point of view is that, 
when a dispute occurs, both labor 
and management have a duty to 
maintain the status quo ra the 
exhaustion of all settlement efforts. 

He believes that it is impos- 


sible to handle all labor disputes 


with the same machinery, that dif- 
ferent types of disputes call for 
different treatment. He would rely 
heavily on mediation and fact-finding 
and is on record as favoring the 
creation of a National Labor Tri- 
bunal which would integrate govern- 
ment labor administration and be 
organized in four divisions. These 
would be (1) a division for deter- 
mining unfair labor practices and 
bargaining units (the NLRB); (2) a 
division for interpreting agreements 
in dispute; (3) a voluntary arbitra- 
tion division (which could be called 
on to settle disputes over changes 
in agreements); (4) a board of in- 
quiry for hearing unsettled disputes 
and recommending settlements. 


Pay Rise OK'd 
Increase of 5¢ an hour 
50,000 cotton textile 
weaving workers ma 
tended quickly to 400 000. 


Wage increases for 50,000 cotton ts 
tile and rayon weaving workers jp + 
mills have been approved by Wjjy, 
H. Davis, Director of Econoinic §3}j 
ization, making effective an order wh; 
he signed Feb. 20, as chairman of 4, 
National War Labor Board, for , :, 
an-hour general wage increase ang. 
boost in minimum wage rates from 5 
to 55¢ an hour (BW—Feb.24'45)7-9J 
Davis’ action came after OPA certifed 
that the increase would not necessity: 
an industry-wide textile price raise 
© To Seek Better Balance—\{eanwhj, 
hearings are under way before north: 
ern and southern cotton textile comm 
sions on demands by the Textile Woz. 
ers Union of America (C10) fy 
increases possible under NWLB ordes 
for “a more balanced and _ proper 
aligned wage-rate structure.” 

NWLB set “peg point” rates for sey- 
eral specific occupations, and it ordered 
the union and companies to negotiate 
wage structures to provide reasonable 
differentials above minimum ates fo; 
semiskilled and skilled employees. 

NWLB’s new tripartite textile com. 

missions are charged with approvin 
wage or salary adjustments pro posed 
after collective bargaining, or issuing 
directives in dispute’ cases over wage 
structures. Any rates fixed, however, 
cannot go into effect until they have 
been acted on by the OPA and OFS. 
e May Be Extended Quickly—The cur 
rent NWLB order ultimately is 
pected to cover 400,000. Quick action 
is expected to bring another 50,0) 
workers under the higher wage rates 
through joint labor-management action 
by companies which already have agreed 
to put into effect whatever wage i 
approved in present test cases. 

Likewise, seeking to speed action 0 
18 other long-pending cotton texti 
wage dispute cases, the Atlanta regional 
war labor board already has begun con 
sidering them in the light of the nev 
regional wage pattern. 

e Pledge Dropped—The new wage 
award—which the union estimates “I 

put $100 a year more in the pay en 

velopes of cotton textile workers an¢ 
bring each $60 to $75 in retroactive 
pay—climaxes an 18:nonth campaign 
which resulted in withdrawal of 
T.W.U.A.’s no-strike pledge and a de 
mand that C.I.O. leave the N\WL8 
in protest over wage policies. 
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For a Factory, 

or a Bank, 

a Bathing Beach, 
or a Fair, 


instant control... 


ANYWHERE! 


NOTHING EQUALS A SOUND SYSTEM for getting attention 
and getting it fast! It locates key men in a flash— whether 
in the next room, the next building, or a mile away, and puts 
your entire enterprise within the instant reach of your voice. 

By lifting the burden of inside calls, it frees your tele- 
phones for their primary purpose—your contact with the 
outside world. In emergencies, a properly engineered Sound 
System promotes plant safety as nothing else can do. 

One relatively new, but increasingly important use of 
a Sound System is for the ‘piping’ of music at intervals 
throughout a plant to provide an optimum working ‘climate.’ 
And day in and day out, it saves costly man-hours— often 
paying out quickly through this economy alone. 

Stromberg-Carlson Sound Systems are now obtainable 
promptly under priorities. Consult the classified section of 
your telephone directory for your local Stromberg-Carlson 
Sound Equipment distributor. Or write for Booklet No. 90, 
Sound Equipment Division, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, 
New York. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
@---------@ 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
SAVES MANPOWER * SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 


THEY HELP 
Rides! 


a job of these Birdsboro 125-ton presses is straightening 
150 Ib. rails up to 90’ long. They help make your train rides 
smoother and safer. More important, they help make rail 
straightening jobs easier, less costly. 

These particular machines have bottom anvils adjustable from 
30” to 50”. A pair of spring-cushioned rollers support the 
rail being straightened. Flywheels and gears are enclosed for 
maximum safety in operation. 

If you want “smoother riding” on your straightening jobs, 
consult Birdsboro. Our engineers will be glad to apply their 
diversified experience to your specific problems. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
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STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 


More Suits Filed 


Two more companies seek 
damages from A.F.L. unions after 
work stoppages. Textile concer 


asks $259,680 to cover losses 


Legal action seeking to esta 
tual responsibility for labor uw 
management in contracts has 
tiated by employers in two m 
arising from strikes. In one, 
pany charges violation of a 
clause in its contract. In the 
strike in violation of the ( 

Smith (War Labor Disputes) Act js 
leged (BW—Apr.14’45,p32). 

© Big Loss Charged—Suit asking $259. 
680 from the United Textile Workers 
of America (A.F.L.) has been filed in 
Buncombe County (N.C.) Superior 
Court by the American Enka Com, 
Asheville, N. C., charging that an cleven. 
day strike in February caused that 
amount of actual damages. The com- 
pany’s bill of complaint points out that 
the union’s contract with the company 
contains a no-strike clause, but that 
3,000 members struck on Feb. 8 and 
remained away until government seizure 
of the plant on Feb. 18. 

The company asks the court to levy 

against the international union and its 
Enka local to pay $48,578 for viscose 
material spoiled and discarded due to 
the strike, $16,102 for plant mainte- 
nance during the walkout, and $195,000 
for losses in productign due to the idle 
plant. 
e Labor Board Defied—Behind the suit 
is a labor controversy which festered in 
the Enka plant for more than a year. On 
Aug. 18, 1944, the Atlanta regional war 
labor board ordered the company to ar- 
bitrate a dispute over union demands 
for shift differentials and paid lunch 
periods. The company contended that 
it could not do so without reopening- 
and invalidating—its whole contract with 
the union. 

Early this year the union obtained a 
second order from the regional board 
ordering Enka to comply. The compan: 
countered by petitioning the U. S. Cir 
cuit Court of — to issue an in- 
junction against arbitration. The union 
then called a strike which halted pro- 
duction of high tenacity rayon yarn used 
in making truck tires. 

Both company and union defied te- 
gional war labor board orders to end the 
strike, and seizure by the Army finally 
was ordered. Subsequently, the com- 
pany withdrew its petition for an im 
junction. 

e Who Violated Contract?—Key ques 
tion in the Enka suit is just who—if any- 
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<< } 3 “DANGER SPOTS”? 
There are 3 common shipping faults 

e suit shown in this picture—faslts that mean 

red in danger unless corrected. Can you spot 

ar. On these mistakes? Check yourself against 


al war correct answers printed below. 
to ar- 
mands 
lunch 


1 that 


‘ f Answer this $64 Question... 
‘“ I AND LEARN TO CUT LOSS, DAMAGE, DELAY! 


ned a 
board JR It pays to know the right answers—and to —_addresses—the old one should be removed. 
"Pe: [follow them—when packing an order for = 2. The container is of insufficient strength. 
in i: 7 shipment. For slip-shod packing can lead to Check all containers carefully —re-use only 
i loss of time, money and goodwill that no _— those that are sound. 3. Tape is loose. Apply 
: used [claim payment can ever replace! tape carefully over clean surface. 


To keep you from discovering the worst For quick, easy selection of carriers—ask us 
about official ATA Motor Carrier Directory. 


ed te 
d the [i shipping errors by bitter experience, we pub- 


‘nally J lish these pointers for you. Use them! And 

oth, Bp belp end your claim headaches for keeps! mut AMERICAN TRUCKING eee 
Shipping errors shown: 1. There are 2 

“VERY MILE FREIGHT TRUCKS ROLL BRINGS VICTORY CLOSER 
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"And Your Company is hereby assigned 


an 'Approved' Quality Control Rating."-- 


U. S. Army Air Forces. 


"The Quality Control as established by your company 
has demonstrated that your Inspection Organization 
can be entrusted with full responsibility that your 
products pass all requirements as established by 
the Army Air Forces, and your company is hereby as- 
signed an 'Approved' Quality Control Rating. Dupli- 
cation of Inspection during detail fabrication by 
Air Forces personnel will be eliminated". 


So begins an honor-bestowing 
notification, recently sent to Taft- 
Peirce by the Army Air Forces. 


It has always been drummed into 
Taft-Peirce inspectors that they 
must apply to Taft-Peirce produc- 
tion the same cold, strictly objec- 
tive eye which would be en- 
countered in the most hard-to- 
please outsider. Every tool, part, 
mechanism, or machine made here 
is built with the knowledge that 
no punches will be pulled — is 
made by men who see to it that no 
one can find a flaw in their work — 
is inspected by men who know, 


when they pass it, that the prod- 
uct is ready to go on the job with- 
out further grooming, and stay 
there from then on. 


In time of war, this takes a load 
off the minds of military inspec- 
tors, and saves their time as well. 
Taft-Peirce Contract Service will 
do the same thing for you, on any 
job from a single tool or part to 
complete mechanisms or machines 
in quantity. For the full and in- 
teresting story of this unique 
service, write to The Taft-Peirce 
Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. 


FOR DESIGN, TOOLING, CONTRACT MANUFACTURING... 


ua: Take it to Taft-Peirce 
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named as defendant { 
in a Connally-Smith 

Trade nittee 
Wholesale Fresh Fruit & Veo 
dustry of Pittsburgh, Pa., ob 
U. S. District Court tempor, 
tion against the union | 
ference with loading and 
fruits and vegetables. 


ment for $50,000 in 


The Teamsters Union (4) 


Relations C 
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The committee also asked fo; 
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‘ Mine Workers got quick 


Another First for Lewis 


John L. Lewis retained his 
utation as the union mover 
pacesetter when his soft coa 
ers this week got labor's first 
tration. 

The current harmony jn 
capital pervaded even the hez 
room of the National War [J 
Board which has, in the past,! 
the scene of bitter struggle 
tween Lewis and the govern 
agency responsible for holding 
wage line: As a result the Uni 


unanimous approval of the ag 
ment they had reached with 
bituminous operators (BW- 
14°45,p5). 

© NWLB justified its capit 
tion to Lewis on full portal 
portal pay by maintaining that 
approval was obligatory in 
light of court decisions and ff 
ings by the Wage-Hour Divi 
The board also pointed out 
the new contract will not incr 
hourly or overtime wage rates 
though, by employer calculiti 
it does raise the average daily 
$1.30. 

e The gains for miners: incres 
vacation pay (raised from $5 
$75); a paid 15-min. Junch pen 
full portal-to-portal pay; and 
time premiums after a seven) 
day or 35-hour week. All this 
the new agreement and is! 
basis for the operators requ 
to OPA for a price increase. 
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» teamsters locals “refused to 
deliver any fruits or vegetables 
jginti#s or firms not members 
fliated with the defendant un- 
e committee also alleged in its 
int to the court that the refusal 
trary to existing contracts with 


100. 


eat in Dates 


NWLB’s flexible rule on 
active pay settlements is 
nge to wage stabilization. 
s operators win demands. 


n the National War Labor Board 
he position more than two: years 
at employers and unions could 
their own agreements on proper 
tive dates for wage increases, it 
an effort to encourage collective 


ning. 
pa clearly did not anticipate 
ych a routine matter could de- 
into a possible threat to wage stab- 
bn. Yet a practice of dating wage 
back a year or more, as provided 
settlement of the New York tele- 
dispute, could upset the wage- 
p| applecart. 
; They Asked For—New York tcle- 
the hea operators, who twice have voted 


* Lewis 


uned his 
| MOoveme 
Ort Coal j 
OF’s first 
ian Adm 


1Ony in 


War Like because they were up against 
i¢ past, MM B’s wage ceiling and wanted to go 
‘trugeles HBr, have agreed to a wage formula 


governn not only includes the NWLB- 
holding iil&oned pay boost but also piles up 
the Unlih retroactive benefits to get them 
= he cash that they originally de- 
the aomiiled. 
d_with Me formula is the result of a Wash- 
(B\V-§n conference between representa- 
of the New York Telephone Co. 
5 capitifAmerican Telephone & Telegraph 
| portalfMfor management, and of the Traf- 
ing thatfiM™imployees Assn. of the New York 
ty in (phone Co. and the Federation of 
and ig Lines Telephone Workers, acting 
r Divioif$,000 local and long-distance tele- 
| out te operators in the New York area. 
ot ince NWLB was represented at discus- 
leading up to the formula, no dif- 
y is anticipated in getting the 
t's approval when the wage plan is 
porated into contracts. 
y Total $4,700,000—Essentially, 
ormula boils down to this: Across- 
ard increases of $3 a week, already 
bved by NWLB (BW —Mar.10'45, 
', are augmented by increased pay- 
this sms under adjusted retroactive pay 
d is and by bracket increases nen 
requgmection of the time necessary for 
ression to maximum pay. Thus 
ers may be given the equivalent of 
aweek increase, yet on paper get 


€ rates 
alculati 
daily w 


incre 
m $5 
oh pen 
and 0 
ven-ht 


ise. 
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What's on the Pres.’s 


An ingenious electronic device 


highest speed . . . frees his sec- 
retary for other work. 


What's the girl doing? 
Saving typing! She files wafer- 
thin, unbreakable discs record- 
ed by boss for future reference, 


What's special about this meeting? 


The minute it’s over they'll have a record of 
everything exactly as said and agreed upon. 


SOUND /N AN ENVELOPE 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


PIONEER IN ELECTRONIC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
Copyright 1945, The SoundScriber Corp. 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept. B17, New Haven 11, Connecticut 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full information. 


How to get work done 


Better-Faster! 


What's the typist doing? What's the GM doing? 


Transcribing letters at amazing Talking long distance re big 
speed. Discs sound as natural contract. The recorder does au- 
as the boss's direct dictation. thorized phone recording, for 
filing without transcribing. 


What's the VP carrying? What's the SM doing? 


A portable recorder. He mails He's burning midnight oil dic- 
dictated discs back to office to | tating a swell idea which just 
keep his work moving while }| hit him. He'll mail it via “live 


voice” disc tonight! 


NEW DAY is here in office procedure! 
Communication is speeded up, im- 
proved. Ideas are put into tangible, perma- 
nent form without writing. Executives re- 
turn from trips with correspondence up to 
date. Authorized telephone recording saves 
costly misunderstandings. Meetings are 
kept on the beam and infallibly recorded. 


These and many other time-saving, money- 
Saving advantages are now possible be- 
cause of the revolutionary SoundScriber elec- 
tronic voice recorder which uses a wafer- 
thin, unbreakable, mailable, fileable disc. 


Now available for essential uses. For full 
information mail coupon. 


While an accident will 
make a workman safe- 
ty conscious quicker 
than anything else, 
the safety engineers 
of Employers Mutual 
accomplish the same 
result without the in- 
jury. Policyholders’ 
records show that they 
do a good job. Ask to 
see these records. 


Suites 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 


WATCHMAN BUNGLES! 
19 Army Buildings Razed 


—T Oss $150,000) 


The Watchman was siting 

in his car when he saw fire 
reflected through the windows. First he tried to fight 
it with a pail. Then he flashed his headlights on and 
off to attract attention. Then he tried to light a fuse— 
but forgot how. Finally a Guard came to his assistance 
and phoned the alarm. 


A DETEX Watchclock 
System supervises your 
Watchman, gives un- 
alterable proof of his 
devotion to duty — or 
lack of it, The DETEX 
Manual helps train 
your Watchman to act 
promptly and _ intelli- 
gently in any emer- 


fart Send for your 
EE copy today. 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. & 
Home Office, 76 Verich St. pena 
Seles and Service in All Principal 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN % ECO *& ALERT & PATROL 


only the $3 a week which NWLB has 
set as permissible under its wage policy. 
New York telephone operators, in 
asking for a $5-a-week increase, esti- 
mated the first-year cost to employers at 
$4,500,000; under the wage formula 
their $3-a-week raise, with retroactive 
pay and higher bracket rates, will bring 
them an estimated $4,700,000. 
e Flexible Rule—Ordinarily, NWLB 
sets the retroactive date on wage ad- 
justments for the date on which a dis- 
pute is certified to the board, or the date 
of expiration of the contract between 
parties in a dispute. But it is not bound 
by anything except its own policy, and 
for the sake of encouraging bargaining 
it has allowed this to remain flexible. 
Hence telephone companies and un- 
ions were able to set Jan. 10, 1944, as 
the retroactive date for wage increases 
for 12,000 New York employees receiv- 
ing less than maximum pay rates, and 
May 10, 1943, for 6,000 operators al- 
ready at the present maximum. By re- 
ducing from ten to eight years the time 
necessary to reach top pay, the amount 
of increase for each year of service was 
rg up, adding about $1.50 a week 
to the pay envelope of all receiving less 
than maximum pay. 
¢ Root of Trouble—Another sore spot 
in the industry’s labor relations, mean- 
while, was eased by an NWLB decision 
setting precedent for an end to salary- 
plus-expenses payment of operators 
transferred to an exchange from another 
city. Basis of the Dayton (Ohio) tele- 
phone strike last year (BW—Nov.25'44, 
p112), the practice has been the root of 
increasing labor unrest in the nation’s 
telephone exchanges this year, and was 


DOUBLE-DUTY FOOTWEAR 


At Inglewood, Calif., North Ameri- 
can Aviation employees are stepping 
literally into U. S. Marines’ shoes. 
They're discards reconditioned as 
work shoes (right) and sold ration- 
free by the company at from $2.50 to 
$2.75. The supplier, Los Angeles’ By- 
Products Co., is extending sales to 
easterly branches of West Coast plane 
plants, has plans for motor shoe shop 
sales at factory gates. Present orders 
—100 pairs weekly a minimum—are 
limited to war plants. Mainspring of 
the reconditioning concern is Donald 
Michaelson, former Army salvage offi- 
cer who learned the business from his 
father, who was in the same line after 
the last war. And although most dis- 
carded military shoes are now being 
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erators in the Houston check 
the Southwestern Bel] ephor je dows 
Currently it is an is eal erential 
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ern Bell Telephone C: "hops 
ing before NWLB’s tc j, howe" 
mid-May. pe inst 
e Ordered to Bargain- others. 
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plus-expenses payments os Cc. 
operators. The board or g Com 
pany to bargain with the t p week 
of employment of any t ' ba 
ators needed in the fut at 
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PAY RATES STABILIZED the ty] 
New. wage rates intend . by 
prevailing inflated stand have Mins Bos 
approved by the Detroit region ases in 
labor board for approximately 7 : gnic 
engineering employees in aut at for 
companies, engineering job sho; bs reject 
manufacturing concerns criploying Moy abor 
signing engineers. CW. 
Che rates now stabilized have | ctions 
Detroit problem for almost the e elect 
war period. Employees of engincefiil\. yotin 
companies have, in many instanMilMbances 
been paid more than workers of Organ 
parable skill in plants and_ to Local 
die shops. This led to much job shifti Agri 
and, in some cases, to outright sul a4 


tracting within plants to 
companies. 

Employees legally receiving 
than ceiling rates can continue on 
same scales. HoweVer, no new men np 
be hired above ‘the maximums. 7 
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diverted for Europe's relict nee 
(BW — Apr.21’45,p22), Mic haels 
isn’t worried. He has a stock in exce 
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pest rate is $2.50 an hour for prod- 
checkers in job shops. The rates 
be gown to $1.20 for detailers. Pay 
erentials prevail between captive 
fH »ps (operated by manufacturers), and 
for shops. The customary 15¢ differen- 

~ Or MM however, has been spread to 45¢ in 
ne instances, and eliminated entirely 


others. 


“) Mrpus-PACKER VOTE SPLIT 


e C.L.0.’s Citrus Workers Organ- 
nc Committee reported some progress 
week in its slow, uphill fight to 
. the doctrine of unionism to Cali- 
‘ia’s factories in the field, where 
labor force is, in normal times, 
ongly flavored with migrant families 
D the type John Steinbeck made famil- 
in his “Grapes of Wrath.” 
‘O Clima tn a series of National Labor Rela- 
‘A\C Mls Board elections in citrus-packing 
S101 MiBuces in the Redlands-Riverside area, 
= > union was chosen as_ bargaining 
nt for 800 workers in 13 sheds and 
“ODS, GR rejected in 16 others which em- 
20Ving Biv about 1,000. 

— BBCW.OC. had NLRB approval for 
‘\C deailctions in 42 sheds, but a week before 
the cif clections the union canceled plans 
"gicc@l™, voting at 13 fruit companies where 
Standlnces of victory apparently were slim. 
S Of ll Oanized a year ago as an offshoot 
‘00! Gl Local 78 of the C.1.O. Food, Tobac- 
shift Agricultural & Allied Workers of 
it subciilnerica, C.W.O.C., Local 78, won four 
‘siccai@ections in the Lindsay-Porterville dis- 

ct of Tulare County in January, 1944. 
"§ "Min the same area a_ year later, 
© 0 GP W.O.C. won 13 elections involving 
bout 1,200 workers, but one was 
rown out later on challenged ballots. 
¢ fruit companies delayed this group 
elections by getting a temporary 
straining order in a state court. NLRB 
uaded a federal court to toss the 
dup order aside. 


INION WINS NWLB POINT 


A new barrier to settlement of griev- 
tes on a direct employer-employee 
sis has been erected through a Na- 
mal War Labor Board directive that 
lion representatives are entitled to be 
ent at all stages of a grievance 
oedure. The directive upheld a 
ision by the Boston regional war 
bbor board, based on National Labor 
nect™elations Act interpretation in the 
haels “y Tool Co. case (BW—Feb.10°45, 
ald In a dispute involving the Cocheco 
. Voolen Mfg. Co., East Rochester, 
‘urngN. H., and the United Textile Workers 
ut, #ZAPL.), NWLB ruled that any em- 
fittq™poyee may present a grievance to the 
ompany, and may discuss it directly 
ith company representatives, provided 
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POSTWAR 


PROBLEM IS JOBS! 


Our Armed Forces must continue to push for the uninter- 
rupted production of everything they need for total Victory. 

But reconversion is coming—and it will take time. You 
can’t reconvert a whole country on a Thursday and you 
can’t reconvert a country when Government Agencies are 
trying to pull both ways at the same time with industry 


in the middle. 


The time has come when war needs should be completely 
reviewed and every effort made to get materials into the 
hands of some manufacturers for the resumption of peace- 
time production. Otherwise, serious unemployment will result. 

Right now Industry, with the help and backing of Govern- 
ment Agencies, should begin to put its postwar plans into 
effect—in so far as it can be done without interfering with 


war requirements. 


The call for JOBS is a call for COCOPERATION—between 
the Armed Forces, the Government Agencies, Labor and 
Management—CO-OPERATION such as we’ve never before 


witnessed in this country. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brings to Industry and Business 
26 Years OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND « BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK 
Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


Reactions often go awry if there’s moisture in materials 
being processed. That’s why plant designers provide dryers, 
working on-stream, charged with Activated Aluminas—to 
help make certain that reactions stay on the straight and 
narrow path. 

Aloreco Activated Aluminas dry air, gases and many 
organic liquids to dew points below -110°F. One charge 
usually lasts for years. Standard machines are available 
which reactivate the drying agents as they become laden with 
moisture, assuring an uninterrupted flow of dry materials. 

We'll gladly advise you on the proper Alorco Activated 
Aluminas for your purpose and refer you to builders of 
drying machines. 

ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY, Subsidiary of ALUMINUM 
Company or America, 1935 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


the union has been not dq apg 


an opportunity to be re] nted a 
stages of the grievance pro dure | , 
The company had < nded ? 
there is no provision in t!. act wh y 
requires either notification \r the » ~d 
ence of union represent.! yes, jp % 
gued that the NLRB inte: pretatio, IN 
the Hughes case deprives « nployeg 5 
their mghts to presen cTic\angiil/ i 
NWLB disagreed. é 
In the past the direct cinployerg fs 
ployee basis of grievance discussion j 
been a favorite technique for establi 
ing a management contcntion 4 
unions are not necessary, tliat as mp 
can be gained directly from the . 


ployer as through union interyeng 

for workers. In some instances jt} 

been used successfully in wndermig 
unions. For that reason unions 

been jealous in guarding thcir hol 
grievance machinery, and will » 

for general adoption of the new NW ORT: 
ruling. ; 


en the 
STRIKEBREAKERS RULED OU. At 
A.F.L. strikers who have imped “ 


production at Hollywood’s major mo 
studios for seven weeks in a juris porat 
tional dispute over set decorators (B\ggore” 
—Mar.31°45,p104) got an unexpectiilesle s 
assist last week from the War \Mes 
power Commission. ; 
WMC forbade the U.S. Emp ont 
ment Service to make job referrals qagolecte 
the struck studios. At the same time, 
denied certificates of availability to ¢ 
strikers, making it difficult for the 
to get other work until the strike bloy 
over. But the cl4mp on job tefem 
tactically outweighed this ruling. 
With tentative though official | 
diction over the 78 decorators, { 


hes 1 


lent lz 


painters and other A.F.L. crafts in me 
Conference of Studio Unions are stn _— 
ing and picketing until the studios preme! 
ognize that jurisdiction. The Arg’ 
International Alliance of ‘Theatr a 
Stage Employees, which also wants t Re re 
decorators, began to charter locals wit —_ 


the object of filling the strikers’ jit’ | 
Without USES referrals, the studios ot: 


virtually powerless to hire new worket 7” 

The 1.A.T.S.E.’s openhanded poli, , 

with charters in crafts staked out | ee 
ae 


other unions is certain to be aired at t! 
May meeting of the A.F.L. Executit 
Council. 
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LOCAL PUTS JOBS FIRST 


Faced with the prospect of los 
their jobs or removing their president 
members of the United Automobi 
Workers (A.F.L.) at the United Bn 
& Aluminum Corp.’s Port Huro 
(Mich.) plant last week ousted J yhn 
Hand, central figure in two years of tu 
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en the pinball machine has a war 


D OUMMP. At Boeing’s Seattle (Wash.) 
it, B-29 wire connectors are tested 
siesta h a shop-made device which in- 
2 juraqmporates the pinball mechanism to 
tors (Rigore’ short circuits. There is a 
Nexpectiiesle switch for each wire which 
Var Mg shes its number momentarily on a 
Emoiggecn if the wire is good, remains 
feral; qqgoiected if it is faulty. 
ie time, 
ity to ¢f 
for the 
ike blog 
) referr 
ng. 
cial ju 
tors, 


ent labor relanons with the company. 
a result, the company agreed to re- 
sider liquidation plans (BW —Apr. 
'$5,p109). 

After peace overtures arranged by 
hn R. Murray of the United States 
pnciliation Service, the company for- 


pie lated and submitted to the union a 
idios pqgeement of problems to be solved if it 
> APggpemes production. The union and 
heatriemmpany then agreed to begin negotia- 


bns for settlement of grievances. 
Reopening of the plant will create a 
labor problem. In an attempt to 
be off B aac of the United Brass 
pat, the rival United Auto Workers 
LO.) claimed that it had signed up 
) of the workers there and informed 
‘company it was preparing to ask for 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
mn. 
The company countered with an an- 
uuncement that no election would be 
sible, since, as of Mar. 30, it no 
iget had any employees. A.F.L. de- 
ait d C.1.0.’s claims and said it would 
a pit any attempt by C.I.O. to enter the 
1 Buggnt if it reopened. As long as the plant 
Hurogp’S Stayed closed, C.1.O. tabled plans 
ohn Ha 2 e"isdictional test. But if the Port 
of tug" plant recalls its workers, it will 
twith this new issue in prospect. 
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ONE PLANT took 14 men off floor-cleaning and put them on more 
valuable work, after discovering sPEEDI-pRI. This new floor-cleaning 
material is easy to use. It soaks up oil and grease, cuts down on slips 
and falls. Simply spread a layer of sPEEDI-DRI wherever there's oil 
or grease, and it furnishes a non-skid, safe footing. After all oil has 
been absorbed, just sweep up the SPEEDI-DRI with an ordinary,, stiff 
broom. Any shop porter can do this work. No trained crews of clean- 
ers are needed. No complicated, expensive cleaning machines. No 
dangerous caustics or solvents. 

Speepi-pr1 works well on all types of floor: wood, concrete, or 
composition. It’s inexpensive to use, eliminates the danger of fast- 
spreading fires, and is recommended by leading insurance companies. 


Write today for a big, free sample. Sprepi-pri for ordinary oils 
and greases. SoL-sPEEDI-pRI for soluble oils, resins, acids, solvents, 
coolants, and syrups. 

SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 


Midwest & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Collif. 
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Olt AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


“Think First—Stop Accidents” 
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Graybar Specialists in 86 key cities 
are at your service to show how Tele- 
talk Intercommunication can save 
time and energy .. . “cut corners”... 
speed the tempo of your office or plant. 


A quick flip of a Teletalk key gives 
you instant voice-to-voice contact 
with other individuals or departments 
-+.-mo more carrying “messages to 
Garcia” on foot or by messenger! 

Your Graybar Specialist is qualified 
to appraise your needs and suggest 
the Teletalk installation which will 
fill them most economically — whether 
your organization is large or small. 
He is a good man to consult. Look in 
your classified telephone book — and 
call your nearest Graybar house today. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 


MARKETING 


Roadside Catalogs 


Mail-order houses try out in the same breath it name: |. R | 
' : ‘ ormer field supervisor +] 
order desks and direct selling in \fontgomery Ward stores. ¢ : 
service stations and other alien City territory, to head tall g 
: division which already 
retail consumer goods outlets. partment stores. . 
@ In Service Stations—Spic | peo, 
Merchandise shortages have clamped _ experiment early this month: when » 
a temporary lid on mail-order sales, but _ stalled a catalog order desk in q p, 
catalog houses are getting set now to (lIll.) service station of Dceprocg. 
take full advantage of the first trickles Co. Ernest Tassart, operator of thy 
of postwar goods, through the more flex- _ tion, will forward catalog to § 
ible medium of retail stores. gel, which will ship and t] 
e Straws in the Wind—Latest evidence tomer direct, sending Tas T 
of this is two-fold: commission check to cover his ne 
(1) Spiegel, Inc., the nation’s third Tassart will also carn st 
largest mail-order house in sales volume, Spiegel merchandise for « the 
is now establishing the industry’s first ter sales. This he buys from De 


experimental catalog order desks in in- 
dependent retail outlets. In some cases, 
merchandise stocks have been placed in 
the outlets for on-the-spot sale. 

(2) Chicago Mail Order Co. has an- 


nounced its intention | 
goods, as soon as they a: 
its long-established lines 


headquarters, which in turn 
from Spiegel on a cost-plus 
charge arrangement. Spice; 

rectly to the dealer, but bills 
Deeprock. Three similar e) 


MODERNITY IMPINGES ON THE LOBSTER POT 


And now the plastic lobster pot (above). Traps wherein macrurous crustact 
snare themselves, lobster pots provide a livelihood for 1,500 lobsterme 

Massachusetts alone. Lured by bait, lobsters enter the 3-ft-long boxes throu 
one of two netting funnels, end their travels by crawling through a third o; 

ing inside the box. Traditionally, the boxes are of wood, but now an etl 
prising father-son team of inventors, Thomas ]. and Earl J. Palmer, is prom 
ing an all-plastic pot—even to the netting and haul-in rope—for which t 
claim virtual indestructibility. Now being storm-tested in Marblehead watd 
the plastic item will be put into production by a midwestern manufactuf 
when Washington permits. It will sell for $8—what wooden pots now ¢ 
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Running from your office time after time is as laborious and 
time-consuming as carrying numberless messages to “Garcias” 


...who aren’t there when you get there. Teletalk Intercom- 
munication in your office or plant ends all that! 


Instant voice-to-voice contact with any other key individual 
(several at once, if desired) with no one leaving his desk ... 


. elimination of de- 


surprising Savings in time, energy, costs . 


lay in giving or getting information, even while holding the 
phone... 


There are Teletalk models and sizes suited to the needs of any 


Teletalk gives you all these advantages. 


concern, from a two-oflice suite to a big, sprawling plant. 
Hospitals, schools and other institutions also benefit by using 
Tdetalk. Installation is easy; power comes from regular light 
cireuit. Most important, savings are so large that Teletalk 


StaCC@ll more than pays for itself in a short time. 
rmen 


throw 
rd ops 


let your nearest Teletalk distributor appraise your needs and 
reommend the proper installation. If you don’t find him 


aie listed in your classified telephone book, write us direct. 
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EBSTERM 


ine, Wisconsin, U.S.A, ¢ Established 1909 + Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 


Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


4 
Eye!” 
man the 
_ Disgusted Messenger 


s 


“iéletalk 


. Adds hours to your work week 


_— 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of 
Western Electric Company, In- 
corporaied and American Tele- 
phone ond Telegraph Company. 


WEBSTER Lect ———_ 


Electronic commenieatias fa! 
ing ocd ee. pe 5 +t: 
: thetionarnon eleta 
inetitations wn; ee neatlidings, 
“WHERE TOR oer IT” 


1355 WW. Avs EECTRIC CO., we, 
Ave. NE. TRinidad 
WASHINGTON, pc." 9980 


teT’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 


ELECTRIC 


FOR THE FUTURE 


At one of the eleven wells (left) in 
Texas’ Cliffside gas fields, surplus 
helium is injected under pressure into 
a 50,000-acre underground cache for 
conservation. With helium produc- 
tion 25. times that of peacetime (BW 
—Feb.17’45,p44), practically all of the 
output from the Excell extracting 
plant is being returned to the ground 
via a recently completed pipeline 
(above) running 32 miles to the wells 
at Amarillo. The line consists of 2-in. 
enamel-coated pipe joined by heating 
to welding temperature, then forcing 
the ends together by hydraulic pres- 
sure. Although the stored gas must 
be repurified when it is withdrawn, 
the Bureau of Mines reports that it 
will be richer in helium content, proc- 
essing time will be reduced, and there 
will be immediate supplies available 
for the expected new industrial uses 
after the war. 


units will soon be established in Deep- 
rock stations in other Illinois towns. 

e Plan Will Be Expanded—The plan is 
counted on to build sales volume for 
Spiegel, at relatively low cost, and to 
increase the station operator's net profit 
and enable him to compete with retail 
outlets operated by Firestone, Good- 
year, and Goodrich, which carry ex- 
tensive lines of consumer merchandise. 
Spiegel estimates that a service station 
operator should be able to do a $25,000 
annual sales volume in catalog goods, 
thus adding $1,500 to $2,000 to his 


income. 
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Next month, Spiegel will establish ex- 
perimental catalog desks—but not mer- 
chandise stocks—in four units of Food- 
Fair Stores, an eastern chain of 64 
grocery supermarkets. Potential annual 
volume of each of these stores is be- 
lieved to be around $75,000. 

e 105 Stores Added—Hardly less spec- 
tacular than this venture into alien retail 
outlets is Spiegel’s acquisition within 
the past year of 105 stores, for about 
$5,000,000. These stores are the 
nucleus of its “Five Store Plan” of spe 
cialty shop chains: fashion stores, men’s 
stores, boys’ and girls’ stores, home fur- 


nishings stores, and ha 
stores. The latter will 
til suitable merchandise avai} 
some units of the othe: chains ’ 
ready operating as a res) \t of ¢ 
1944 purchases. 

These included, besi 

vidual stores, the Sal 
women’s apparel shops; t 
fitting Co., a chain of 
credit stores selling men 
apparel and home f 
Askin-Beverly Dress Shi 
store chain; and five hi 
stores in the Chicago 
from Straus & Schram 
order business Spiegel 
bought in 1931. 
e Credit Service Offered—Eyey 
all these units will include g 
desks. This service feature was 4 
lished last month in Sally and B 
stores, and in certain othe: Spiegel 
lets. In addition Spiegel operate 
catalog order stores, in test log 
which may turn out to be the fy 
tion for a much larger chain whid 
Spiegel management expects to 
eventually. 

Spiegel regards its catalog orderg 
specifically as a means of incr 
catalog sales in urban centers, 
it offers customers the credit s 
which has been a prime sales pn 
tion device since the company’ 
catalog was issued in 1905. Spiegel 
almost no cash business until ex 
1942. Then because of the strict q 
rules imposed by Regulation \\ 
Federal Reserve Board it was decid 
abandon its terms of ““No Money D 
—No Charge for Credit.” Since t! 
has adopted standard credit tem 
rently 50% of its orders are f 
Difficulties in adjusting both cust 
and its own personnel to the newt 
forced the company’s 1943 net 
down to $27,827,617.99, so that it 
porarily yielded its traditional ¢ 
place to Chicago Mail Order's $36,; 
518 net sales. But in 1944 Spiege 
bounded with net sales of $49) 
493.96, compared with Chicag 
Order’s $42,223,447. 

e Along Tested Lines—While Spi 
expansion takes form in chains o! 
cialty shops, Chicago Mail 0: 
planning a chain of department st 
which is more orthodox in catalog 
circles. Its first units were pu! 
last year: the Springfield (IIl.) 
Department Store, and th 
Store in Kankakee. Subseq 
company closed its ten cat 
stores (BW—Sep.27'44,p63), 

also carried limited stocks, b« 
wartime merchandise shortagcs, bu! 
ture retail outlets will ha 
order desks. 

Foundation for Chicago M 
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i tes, Subway Station, 
vw ST 34th St., New York City 
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90,000 Persons every day--- 


ince # New York subway railing gates prove 
| the endurance of Stanley Hardware 


new t On a “swing shift” that never ends, 
3 net Stanley Ball Bearing Hinges operate 
that tM smoothly while traffic flows through 
this station at the rate of 90,000 per- 


other moving parts of a building. 

Stanley contributes to the progress 
of America toward an ever-improving 
living standard not only with build- 


Hen sons a day. ing Hardware, but with Hand Tools, 
. a A more rigorous test of endurance Electric Tools, Strip Steel, Metal 
rae is hard to imagine. Yet the faultless Stampings, Industrial Finishes, and 
: performance of these hinges is re- Steel Strapping... all bearing the 
le Sets peated everywhere, every day, by the name STANLEY, that has been 
ins of Stanley Hardware on millions of known and trusted by skilled crafts- 
Orde smooth-working doors, windows and men for over a hundred years. 
‘oe THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Connecticut 
Fa LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING \ oat 
pa 
ent 
hid 
: ecau 


Trade Mark 
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STANLEY HARDWARE 


For doors and windows, 
cabinets, rages, screens, 
industrial and commercial 
Openings. 


STANLEY STEEL 2 
Hot and cold rolled strip 
steel. Standard analysis, 
special analysis and alloys. 


STANLEY 
METAL STAMPINGS 
Formed or deep drawn parts 
made to order. Special 
Hinges. 


STANLEY TOOLS 
Wood and metal working 
hand tools for carpenters, 
masons, mechanics and 


hobbyists. 


STANLEY 
ELECTRIC TOOLS 
Portable electric drills, ham- 
mers, saws, grinders, metal 

screw drivers. 


STANLEY CHEMICAL 
Lacquers, enamels. synthet- 
ics and japans for industrial 
finishing. 


STANLEY 
STEEL STRAPPING 
Shipping container rein- 

+ a Car Banding. 
Tools for application. 


S ( (| | ¢ (|—re RETAIN THE on 


As the shell of the walnut protects the kernel, National Oil Seals protect 
vital bearings wherever shafts move. 

National Oil Seals are a product improvement which every manufacturer 
of mechanical devices should investigate thoroughly. These small, compact 
units form a perfect closure around shafts to seal in the lubricant, seal out 
abrasive dirt. They are valuable for use on rotating or reciprocating shafts. 
Their efficiency and dependability have been 
proved in the most gruelling of mechanical tests. 
Backed by a quarter century of experience with 
sealing problems, National Engineers are at your 
service. Your inquiry incurs no obligation. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 
General Offices: Redwood City, Calif. * Plants: Redwood City, Calif. 
Van Wert, Ohio + Los Angeles, Calif. (Arrowhead Rubber Company) 


NATIONAL 


OIL AND FLUID SEALS 


WHEREVER SHAFTS MOVE THERE'S A 
NATIONAL OIL SEAL TO RETAIN THE LUBRICANT 


retail store expansion 
company officials guard 
move faster now,” was ; 
two years ago when Lel) nan R,, 
vestment house experien . 
dising—thanks to the « 
mail-order houses among }|; , 
chased 5,000 shares of Chic 
Order stock (BW —Noy 3,p1 (9 
deal also gave Lehman ) 
maturing up to 1950. to pu 
53,000 additional shares t veal 
capital for postwar expansion yx 
vided when Lehman B sand 
private sale of 34%, |] ir Ch 
Mail Order debenture taling 
000,000, to Equitable Life 3 
Feb.26'44,p101). : 
@ Still “Woman’s House’ —The 
sion program dovetails with cop 
plans for emphasizing durable , 
after the war. 

Retail store operation is more f¢ 
than mail-order selling; hence Ch 
Mail Order can merchandise the 
first shipments of consumer ¢ 
goods even though supplies may 
limited for inclusion in the com 
semiannual catalog. 

Chicago Mail Order handled ; 
hard goods before the war, such as; 
appliances and housewares. Noy 
plans much more extensive line 
it still thinks of itself as a “wog 
house,” and will confine itself t 
chandise customarily _ purchased 
women. 


WAR ADS SET NEW MARK 


During 1944 the War Advert 
Council, Inc., plugged away at its a 
missionary job—the task of enlarging 
pool of war advertising sponsored 
American business—to ring up a & 
contribution of space in magazine 
newspapers, and time on the radi 
ued at $302,248,775. This is an ine 
of 6% over the adjusted figure of 82 
888.441 for 1943 (BW —Mar.25'44p 

The council, now in its fourth; 
is a nonprofit, volunteer organiz 
representing all branches of the ai 
tising field to serve government in 
development of home-front camp 

The council participated in 62 
arate campaigns last year, compl 
with 34 in the previous year. TI 
includes absenteeism, Army nur 
cruitment, fat conservation, 1945 
Cross campaign fund, united nat 
clothing collection drive, Victon 
dens, V-mail, and, biggest of all, 
bonds, which alone accounted for $ 
123,927 of the total volume. 

High point in last year’s pry 
was the decision that the council ¥ 
carry on “in peace, as in war, to vt 
some of the power of advertising ™ 
interest of all the people.” 
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| > more than thirty years, 
Monroe Calculating Machines 
have maintained leadership. The 
mechanical excellence responsi- 
ble for this record is built into 
Monroe Accounting and Listing 
Machines. Their modern design 
permits new methods and new 
economies in mechanical 


For example, posting and 
proving of Accounts Receivable 
“the Monroe Way” establishes a 
new standard of speed and sirm- 
plicity. Statements are completed 
on time because they are pro- 
duced and proved simultaneously 
with customer’s Ledger and the 
Journal, eliminating month-end 


With a simple turn of the pro- 
gram bar, this same Monroe is 
instantly ready for Payroll Ac- 
counting, Stock Records, Ac- 
counts Payable, etc., and it is 
always available as an adding 


Let a nearby representative ex- 
onroe advantages. Sales 
and service available through 
Monroe-owned offices in al] prin- 
cipal cities. Monroe Calculating 


Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 


CALCULATING © LISTING * ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 
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"Certainly were ready 
to talk elevators... 


URING the past several 
D years, the manufacturing 
facilities of the Otis Elevator 
Company have been devoted 
largely to the production of a 
great volume of specially de- 
signed elevators and precision 
equipment for a number of vital 
war requirements. 


And, as long as the war lasts, a 
large part of these facilities will 
continue to be devoted to the 


production of war goods. 


Right now, however, the Otis 
Elevator Company is in a posi- 
tion to help you plan for your 
post-war elevator needs. 


Your Otis representative is 
ready to serve you. He is avail- 
able to analyze fully your ele- 


vator problems and to make 
recommendations concerning 
the equipment which will be best 
suited to your post-war require- 
ments. 


By planning now, you will be 
assured that a minimum of time 
will be lost in getting your re- 
quired equipment in production 
after war restrictions have been 
removed. | 


So, to be certain of the last 
word in vertical transportation 
for present or proposed office 
buildings .. . for hospitals, hotels, 
factories, or warehouses, call 
your Otis representative today. 


Clothing Rollba 


OPA finally announc, 
Maximum Average Price 9, 
with a new base period (4) 
1943) as the major change 


OPA’s MAP—the Maxiinum Ay 
Price order covering virtually: al] a 
of clothing and accessories (excep, 
items as work garments and y e 
hosiery, already under specific gf 
and-cents ceiling prices )—was bely, 
issued last aos § 
© Base Period Changed—In it; }, 
outlines, MAP differs little from, 
plan originally sketched by OPA 
two months ago (BW —Feb2¥ 
pl7). Its objective is still to rol} 
clothing prices some 6% or 7% 
present levels. The method for ag 
plishing this end is a requirement 


clothing manufacturers jimmy 
lines so that they come out to the g 
average price received in the 


sponding quarter of the base periods 

This base period originally wa 
nounced as the last half of 194? 
the first half of 1943—the object of 
split year being to take the most ry 
possible period, for record-keeping 
poses, but to eliminate any infu 
on MAP of the sharp rise in cloth 
prices toward the end of ’43. The! 
gest single change in MAP, as it 
finally been put into effect, is the 
of the entire year 1943 as a base pen 
e¢ Labor Objects—This change is 
plauded by garment manufacturer, 
plored by consumer and labor spk 
men who figure that OPA will be bog 
to make concessions and individud 
justments as MAP rolls along, he 
would have done better to take a fr 
stand in the beginning, leaving » 
room for bargaining. 

Truth is that the effectiveness 
MAP in bringing down clothing pm 
probably depends less on Of! 
maneuvering than it does on the} 
of WPB’s companion order, M4 
which seeks to give a preferred pos 
to manufacturers of low-priced ap; 
items badly needed by civilians. 
would be accomplished by provi 
priorities and requiring converten 
set aside specified percentages of van 
constructions for their use. 

Testifying before the Smith coma 
tee (special House committee invt 
gating acts of executive agencies) 
week, Kenneth Marriner, chief 


WPB’s Textile Bureau, admitted 4 


fabric shortages might force WPB 
curtail the scope of M-388. 
e Trade Is 


manufacturers can demonstrate that 
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i; just aren’t there any longer to 
ower priced clothing, OPA is 
1 to have a tough time getting them 
»ysh back price lines, via P. 
ade criticism of MAP (which con- 
. mostly of grumbling at the formid- 
amount of record-keeping the order 
ires) has been all but drowned out 
the rising volume of protests over 
‘nt amendments to M-388 (BW— 
21’45,p98). Garment _manufactur- 
ye angry because WPB eliminated 
M-388 a provision which required 
verters to distribute their output 
yitably” among their various cus- 
vers, on the ground that the quotas 

ified fabrics which they must re- 
e for priority users would take care 
tis. 
The change has also been the cause 
intrabureau troubles within WPB. 
men’s Wear Daily, trade publica- 
n, reported this week that Joseph F. 
itsman, who is resigning as WPB 
ing chief, testified before the 
ith committee “as if he were a man 
a broken heart, so disappointed 
she at the scrapping of the now 
ch-disputed clause.” 

ts Markup Freeze—The effective- 
of M-388 affects not only MAP 
also OPA’s MPR-580, which 
eves retail markups of apparel, acces- 
-eping mes, and house urnishings (BW— 
ae Sr 
in cloth! manufacturers’ prices can be 
_ The gpught down, the markup freeze will 
as it gure that consumers benefit through 
is the mer tetail prices. If they can’t, a 
ase pet kup freeze works in reverse—though 


lly was 


bject of 
nost re 


ge is MMA will seek to halt any further up- 
‘turers, qed trend in retail prices by requiring 
‘or spoilers to absorb cost increases, a 
| be boagmmcess which is greatly facilitated by 
‘vidual AM R-580. 

ng, hem WPB’s biggest worry this week was 
eafnmmplic reaction to the handsome 


urge in the press over its “voluntary 
foning” program for textiles and 
thing (BW—Feb.3’45,p7)—a_ plan 
sented to the public in a press re- 
se which carefully abstained from 
1 the mention of the word “ration- 


ring m 


| positiatessure on Retailers—The object of 
plan, which is part of WPB’s gen- 
ns. Declaration of Policy for oitelen, 
providi™m to give storekeepers a little govern- 
ertes feat backing when they say, “Sorry, 
of variqmly two to a customer, please.” It is 
0 designed to bring gentle pressure 
coma ‘etailers who have continued to favor 
» inveges-Standing customers by filling large 
ies) crs (however much in excess of ac- 
chief y needs) or who have hewed to a 
ted tig™mct “first come, first served” policy. 
WPB MBRetailers can comply or not, as they 
bose. WPB will leave it to retailers’ 
tetion to determine the reasonable 
tds of individual customers and there 


garm 
that 
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High Pressure Hydraulic Controls 


for the 


Equipment Manufacturers 


MANAGEMENT SAYS: THE SALES MANAGER (<= 
3 SPEAKS: a3 
Blackhawk High- 


Pressure Hydrau- “Now I'm set for 
lics have lowered after-the-war selling. 

Blackhawk Controls 
my costs. I always ld : 
hought Hydrau- tt Meena te 
: pial ment new features — more speed 
lic Controls were expensive. But and convenience. If our competi- 
the Blackhawk folks have learned tors go hydraulic — we can still 
how to build pumps, rams and outsell them with all the exclu- 
valves at a price that amazed me.” sive Blackhawk talking points.” 


e 
=?) _ ENGINEERS SEE eee F3 
oY)  EYE-TO-EYE : ’ 

I was always skep- 
“We've saved tical of hydraulics 
countless hours of ... sort of figured 
valuable time by they would involve 
adopting standard a lot of trick ballasts and temper- 

Blackhawk Hydraulic Controls. mental devices. But a Blackhawk 

Also, the high pressures cut down system is rugged and simple, and 

ram size — making it unnecessary kicked outa lot of mechanical parts. 

to re-design our equipment to take That means less friction and wear 
aboard a hydraulic system.” — fewer field headaches for me.” 


THE MEN WHO 
v2 ASSEMBLE THE CUSTOMERS SEE THE 


MACHINERY... 9 DIFFERENCE 
“We get these “I don’t use my own 4 
compact pumps, muscle-power to 
; rams, and valves operate this equip- 
from Blackhawk and simply slap ment. It’s got Black- 
‘em into place. No fussy hook-ups. hawk Hydraulic Controls —all I do 
And we didn’t have to hire any is flick a valve and the ram does 
specialists for our assembly line the work faster and smoother than 
when we changed our equipment the old mechanical hook-up did — 
over to Blackhawk Hydraulics.” by a long shot!” 


ey 


Blackhawk Hydraulic Controls are engineered and priced for 
quantity purchase and practical installation on the products of 
other manufacturers. Write Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 5300 West 
Roger Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. We will counsel in confidence! 


BLACKHAWK 
High Pressure Hydraulic 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 


About 
that “Main 
Entrance” 


Nobody really has a right to hang a sign 
over his door saying to you, “‘Here’s 
the Main Entrance to plastics!” 


Cet 


J fi 


uO 


Plastics is a store of many doors. 


Not only are there many different 
plastics, but there are many people — 
the researcher, the materials manufac- 
turer, the die maker, the molder or 
fabricator, the designer and others — 
who must combine their talents for a 
successful plastics application. 

That doesn’t mean that it is difficult 
for you to do business with plastics. It 
is easy, for instance, to get helpful 
advice from a Monsanto plastics con- 
sultant. This expert will have no incli- 
nation to steer you to one kind of 
plastic, no matter what your needs; 
Monsanto has one of the broadest and 
most versatile groups of plastics in the 
industry.* And he is in an excellent 
position to recommend qualified design- 
ers, molders and fabricators to handle 
your work. 


To contact a Monsanto plastics con- 
sultant, or for complete information 
on any Monsanto ic, address: 
MoNSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, 
sachusetts. 


* * a 
*The family of Monsanto plastics incl 


Lustro: yrenes « Cerex heat ——_ 
- ° Vinyl acotalse Nitron cellu- 
lose nitrates « Fibestos cellulose acetates 


Thalid for impression molding 


Bam — in 
phenolics « Resimene ‘orms 
which they are su include: Sheets 
Rods e Tubes « Mi Compounds « Indus- 
trial Resins « Coating e Vuepak 
rigid, tra: materia 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES ManninD 


will be no attempt to say how many 
pairs of socks, men’s shirts, children’s 
overalls, etc., a single shopper should 
be allowed. 

But if voluntary rationing touches off 
another buying spree, it will have de- 
feated its own ends. 


New Video Relay 


Philco’s microwave network 
is regarded as further proving 
feasibility of telecasting over 
long distances without cables. 


Philco Corp. last week announced 

operation of its new multiple-relay tele- 
vision network linking for the first time 
the cities of Washington, D. C., and 
Philadelphia. 
e Relay vs. Coaxial—This new Philco 
network uses six relay transmitters to 
carry programs from the studio in Wash- 
ington to the television station in Phil- 
adelphia. The four intermediate towers 
that “bounce” the pictures onward from 
Washington toward Philadelphia are 
located on hill tops at Arlington, Va., 
Odenton, Md., Havre de Grace, Md., 
and Honeybrook, Pa. 

Philco engineers see in the new net- 
work further proof that microwave trans- 
mission of television pictures over long 
distances by means of a series of wire- 
less relays is practical. Others in the in- 
dustry regard transmission over wires 
and coaxial cables between telecasting 
transmitters as the basic transmission 
method (BW —Jun.17'44,p90). For ex- 
ample, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has blueprinted an ambitious 
postwar transcontinental network using 
coaxial cable. 

e First Used in 1940—The idea of re- 
lay networks is not new. In 1940 Radio 


IN THE RUNNING 


Now being issued in limited quanti- 
ties for civilian items, Plexon, a plas- 
tic-coated yarn of many hues and 
properties, is being entered by its 
maker, Freydberg Bros-Strauss, Inc., 
in the lists of competitive postwar 
textile materials. A refinement of 
Cotacord (BW —Apr.13’40,p55), a 
cellulose-coated tying cord, Plexon’s 
physical properties vary with the type 
of fibers coated and the number of 
coats. It can be produced in numer- 
ous shapes for weaving, braiding, 
twisting, or knitting, is reported resis- 
tant to grease, acid, alcohol, and fire. 
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Corp. of America develo; 
lay system that enable: 
reach beyond the 50-m 
had limited effective tra: 
that time (BW —Feb.3’4())8). 
The first link in “The First Ne 

was put in operation between \ 
York City and Albany Fehr 
1940. Pictures telecast by Nata 
Broadcasting Co. in New Yor , 
received by the General } lectric ¢ 
station in Schenectady, then rebroad, 
through G.E.’s main transiitter ». 
the upstate capital distric 
17’40,p21). “The First Networ 
into regular operation last year 
the Philco station in Philadelphia ¢ 
in Schenectady, and NBC in) Ney} 
The new Washington-Philadelphi: 
employs higher frequencies than , 
used on the original relay system, , 
thus uses lower power. 

e Other Nets Planned—Postwar }; 
frequency relays are also contemp); 
by G.E. and International Bysiy 
Machines Corp., which have been 
thorized by the Federal Communi 
tions Commission to construct five 
perimental relay stations linking \ 
York City, Schenectady, New Scotla 
N. Y., and Washington (BW-\ 
18°44,p42). I.B.M. will own and o 
ate the stations in Washington q 
New York, G.E. those in S¢ henect 
and New Scotland (near Albany), 


AD THEORY PROVES OUT 


For some time advertisers 
operated on the assumption that ¢ 
sumers shy away’ from a food if 
nutritional value ‘is ‘given much empl 
sis, apparently because some psychol 
ical quirk in the human makeup se 
to associate bad taste with health-givi 
foods. 

Support for the traditional adver 


lata 


ing attitude is found in a six-we 
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she curves 


ARRYING a rotary 

motion through a 
curved shaft was something that 
just couldn’t be done before the 
coming of flexible shafting. Today, 
power is transmitted around 
curves, through partitions, or 
around obstructions to operate 
mechanisms in hard-to-reach 
places. The speedometer in your 
car, for instance, works by means 
of flexible shafting. 

Essential to the development of 
flexible shafting was the right 
kind of steel wire. It had to be 
tough to take the brutal combina- 
tion of twisting and bending a 
flexible shaft goes through every 
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Stow Manufacturing Company’s method of 
constructing wire core for flexible shafting. 
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Reepand Guy War Sounds and Stamps 
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time it makes a revolution ... had 
to be skillfully conditioned so 
torque would carry through it 
without harmful distortion. 

Worcester Wire Works devel- 
oped wire especially to meet those 
exacting specifications, and today 
we're continuing to produce bet- 
ter and better wire for the flexible 
shaft industry. 

The point is this: If you have a 
problem in wire development — 
something that requires special 
skill and experience—call upon 
Worcester Wire Works. For more 
than 30 years we’ve been meeting 
the wire requirements of every 
type of industry. 
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WORCESTER WIRE WORKS NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 
THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. 


COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 


BRAIDS AND TAPE SPRING STEEL MACHINERY 


DS 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 
Niles, Mich. Clifton, N. J. Hoboken, N. J. 


LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 


When the Yalta News Broke 
in Washington at 4:30 P.M. 


THE JOURNAL CLOCK 
CHIMED HALF-PAST ONE! 


‘<- at 


rimean Conclave 


*, 


Ample time for the Journal to deliver the news to 
Portland, Oregon readers that same afternoon! 


First reports of the Big Three meet- Little wonder then, with every- 
ing were released in Washington, one eager for last minute news, that 
D.C. at 4:30 p.m last February The Journal today, as it has been 
12...too late for most eastern for years, is the preferred newspaper 
afternoon editions, but the Oregon i” Portland* and its retail area. This 
fourth largest Pacific Coast. market 
has a population 34% greater than 
all the rest of Oregon. Here The 
Journal delivers 13,361 more circu- 
lation than any other newspaper . . . 
concentrates 80% of its total 
circulation, now the largest in its 
history! 


J UURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Journal carried the complete story. 
Day after day Portland families rely 
on the Oregon Journal, their after- 
noon newspaper, for the news of 
important world events the same 
day they happen! 


When The Journal goes to press, 
it’s only early afternoon in Portland, 
but the business day is done in 
Washington and New York; and it’s 
midnight or later in London, Paris 
and Moscow. This natural time 
advantage, enjoyed exclusively by 
afternoon newspapers on the Pacific a 


Coast, enablés The Journal to give ™ r 
° National Representatives REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, inc. 
its readers the news hours ahead! New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Member ....Metropolitan 


* Thousands of exciting facts about the buying habits, preferences and postwar plans of Portland families are 
contained in the recent study of “* The Portland Consumer Market.” I{ was made expressly for the Oregon Journal 
by the research department of R. L. Polk § Co. and is available exclusively through The Journal or its national 
representatives. A request on your business letlerhead will bring you details. 


study conducted in lifferen . 
belie of the War > ad 
building in Washin; the es W t 
office building in the \ sq , Ps 
To test consumer response +, vist 
trition appeal, the Co: eel ~ 
Habits MJ the War | Ads 
tion served up a diffe: ahal 
each day of the we it the 
flour or grits added were so gist “Et 
the flavor wasn’t altered The he 
week no mention was made , In pet 
additional ingredient; t ,; es 
the word soya was prefixed to the B. has § 


in four of the six cafeterias, 49) 
number of workers buying 
loaf dropped in all but the ty, 
terias serving as cont: } S 
When colorful posters were le 
advertising soybeans as a nyt Ne 
value, an American product, 
value for the money, and hayj dustry 
variety of uses, the nutritional ; 
‘Beker, \ 
nd trac 


interest 


still was ineffective but the othe 
peals increased consumption 9% 
the men and 7% among the yq 
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General Electric insisisfi je 
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pliance distribution by the 
dition of new chain outlets. 


Last week’s news stories reporti 
new General Electric Co. mercha 
ing policy—an expansion of distrib 
channels for its so-called traffic a 
ances (big volume items such as t 
ers, irons, and clocks)—have the 


pany in a dither. nd vege 
e Only Two Chains Added—Actu ontly 
insists G.E., only two new chain $8.4: its 
accounts are being added—J. C. Peal. ie § 


Co. and United Drug Co.—and the 
stores will handle only those appliat 
naturally appropriate to that trade, s 
as heating pads and alarm clocks. Th 
same lines may also be offered thro 
some additional independent ¢ 
wholesale houses. 

Mass distributors, such as Montg{ 
ery Ward & Co., Sears Roebuckiioen 
Co., United Cigar-Whelan Stores Comes, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., G iling] 
year Tire & Rubber Co., and West roduc! 
Auto Supply Co. of California, wiioods, 
were G.E. outlets before the war, Mos 
continue to sell appliances after the rigid 
the company denies reports that th reek. 
will be a marked expansion of the lit paper 
handled by these distributors. fale | 
e Wholesalers Protected—Along witiljeck. 
clarification of its postwar plans, oficiroduc 
were quick to include assurances “Mie bak 
franchising of the large outlets would fifream 
carried out without Sueting the regM@ough 
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differey old-line electrical a whole- 


CS Pe who handle the G.E. line. To 
the up this pledge G.E.’s announce- 
ld. + said that “minimum prices will 
'S¢ to MB tablished under the fair trade acts 
ttee on qj] states having such laws.” 


t Adm There will be no private brands made 
‘ode CE, it was emphasized. Whoever 

ut the dies their appliances will sell under 

9 Sugh@l. GE. trademark. 

» Th, the field of major. appliances— 


made ‘MR. washers, garbage disposal units— 
“cond Mir has announced that it is adding 
to ‘ie @. Crane Co. as a distributor of items 
is, ‘ng interest to the plumbing trade. 

he Ke 


ies in Freezers 


uty New field for frozen food 
d_ havfilhdustry is developed by Illinois 
sker, who will license formula 
9% allied trademark on royalty basis. 


i] 


Process pastries in freezers, instead of 

nsi ens, and they sell like hot cakes. 

W}:t’s what E. Gordon Male, Oak Park 
) baker, discovered last summer 
en he first offered his customers fro- 
» unbaked pies, cookies, and other 
oducts. By January he had acquired 
ine used freezers, of various descrip- 
os, moved them into an adjacent 
oe, and organized ae os Dough 
oducts Co. as a division of his bakery, 
arson’s Inc. 
Retailers Added—Thus a long-forecast 
lopment of the frozen foods indus- 
y became a reality. Male’s first dealer 
sstomer (aside from his own retail out- 
tin which he also sells frozen fruits 
nd vegetables) was Freezer Foods, Inc., 
ently financed company which re- 
Pe ids its one frozen foods specialty shop 
> “TBs the first of an eventual chain (BW— 
or.14’45,p68). 
Now, through a distributor, Chicago 
rozen Food Co., he divides his limited 
tput among such top flight retailers 
s Marshall Field & Co., The Fair, 
Veiboldt, Inc., and the Edgewater 
cach apartments commissary. 
Price No Barrier—Prime «a r of 
fozen pastries is serving them oven- 
mesh, with little effort. Housewives 
ilingly pay as much for Frigid Dough 
oducts as they do for finished bakery 
DOGS. 
Most popular item is clover leaf rolls; 
tigid Dough turns out 3,500 doz. a 
eck. Next is blueberry muffins, sold in 
baper cups which double as baking tins. 
fale sells about 2,000 doz. of these a 
eck. Pies come third. Less prosaic 
offic roducts are angelfood cake, which can 
cs (ile baked in the package, and miniature 
ould ream puffs. Products made with yeast 
€ (ough, such as bread and rolls, must be 
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All of these shares having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record 
only, and is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an 
offer to buy any of these shares. 


NEW ISSUE 
107,010 Shares 
Food Machinery Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $10 per Share) 


Subscription Warrants for these shares were issued to the holders 
of the Common Stock of the Company and upon the exercise of 
such Subscription Warrants 104,941 shares were issued. The re- 
maining unsubscribed shares have been sold by the undersigned. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from the 
undersigned only by persons to whom the undersigned may 
regularly distribute the Prospectus in such State. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Mitchum, Tully & Co. 


April 24, 1945. 
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AROUND THE NEXT TURN! 


Springtime is 
Automobile Accident-time— 
even in these days of restricted motoring 


Accidents cose considerably more check-up z 


» 


of car is a check-up of 
gipebees oe. 


Le fac vdlatle 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


BROADWAY « NEW YORK 


Property Facts 


Are Basic 


The Starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


VALUATIONS + PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 


ADOR OF GOK 


NATIONAI 


PREMIUM 


BEER 


defrosted and allowed to rise before 
baking. 

Male claims all his products will keep 

at least 90 days if frozen solid; pies can 
be kept safely for a week, and certain 
cookies up to 60 days, at ordinary re- 
frigerator temperature. 
e Bakers to Be Licensed—So far distri- 
bution is confined to the Chicago area, 
but Frigid Dough Products Co. will ex- 
pand as soon as quotas are lifted on raw 
materials. 

Another form of expansion won’t 
have to wait, may soon get started on 
the West Coast: Male expects to sign 
royalty agreements with other bakers, 
permitting them to use his formula and 
trademark, “Frigid Dough.” 


Planes Go Begging 

RFC fails to find workable 
sales plan for surplus trainers. 
Auctions and bargain price tags 
bring in few cash buyers. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp. is 
having trouble disposing of 9,000 sur- 
plus primary training planes. First it 
tried the traditional government auc- 
tion. When that failed, it put bargain 
price tags on the craft. Stil the sales 
were few and far between. 
¢ Comparatively Few Sold—The planes 
—open cockpit two-place trainers—cost 
the government originally between 
$9,000 and $11,000. At the auction 
sales, many bids were too low to be 
considered—$300 to $400. Only 353 
were sold. 

When the auctions failed to get satis- 
factory results, agents for Defense Plant 
Corp. lumped 3,000 of the PT’s into 
one group and put price tags on them 
ranging from $875 to $2,400. On Apr. 
6, the first day of the sales, 294 planes 
were sold at 23 sales centers. Then 
the buyers dropped off, and in the first 
nine days sales totaled only 556 at an 
average price of $1,100. Sales are re- 
ported practically at a standstill now. 

It was reported that some of the 
planes were bought by small plane 
manufacturers seeking to keep the train- 
ers off the personal a market, which 
they hope to develop after the war 
(BW—Apr.21'45,p21). 

RFC, mindful of the $42,000 it spent 
advertising the sales in 740 newspapers, 
is now casting around for another 
method of unloading the trainers. 

e Dealer Plan Rebuffed—The Aircraft 
Division of DPC previously had recom- 
mended that the planes be turned over 
to dealers under a discount arrange- 
ment. Dealers would have reconditioned 
the planes and used their sales facili- 


ties to dispose of them. RIC oven 
that plan and insisted on F 
sale method. 

The planes were advertised as 
ing rigid Army and Navy specif 
but the advertisements d) 
that many would have t 
and, in some cases, modifie; 
Civil Aeronautics Administ 
quirements for certification 

Certification costs increased the 
chase price several hundred dollz; 
most cases, and in some instances jt 
estimated that it would cost $)) 
e Some Going to Chile—Meany} 
the Aero Clubs of Chile have hoy 
89 primary trainers which, under ; 
ernment policy, will be in the best 
condition. At a price of $1,000 e 
this indicates a “good neighbor” } 
of several hundred dollars, comp, 
with what flyers in this country yj, 
pay for similar equipment. ~ 

At the surplus plane sales, q » 
chaser—even one with a pilot's liceng 
cannot fly his plane away without 
special license, because these are 
licensed military planes. So a lice; 
for the single trip is provided thro 
CAA 
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MONEY in Your Pockets! 


ENTER THE COFFEE NEWS 
PIX CONTESTS £25!°%22" nun 


Coa 
‘| $700..." 
in Two Semi-Annual Contests 


for Published News Pictures 


COFFEE PIX PAY OFF 


The aroma of coffee is certain to pe 

meate news photographs for the neq 
eight months. The reason: the sma 
Coffee News Pix Contest, sponsor 

by Pan American Coffee Bureau, r¢ 
resenting coffee producers in ui 
Latin-American nations. Any pi 

photographer from New York wh 
slips a cup of coffee as a natural proj 
into a news picture is eligible. 10 
semiannual prize is $100; best annv 
shot rates $100 more next Decembe 
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A split Germany is not a defeated Germany. Junction of Soviet and Allied 
troops, like the battles of El Alamein and Stalingrad, and the landing in 
Normandy, is but a waymark toward V-E Day. 


Whether liquidation of German resistance—and V-E Day—are weeks or 
months away depends less upon the vigor of the shoulder-to-shoulder Allied- 
Soviet assault than upon the fear-instilled fanaticism of tough Nazi units 
now backing into their south-German redoubt. 

The*nucleus of German resistance pivots on the Bavarian Alps. The big 
industries of the Ruhr and Silesia, and auxiliary production of Hannover and 
Dresden, are lost. Supply lines now reach tenuously to scattered German 
factories—some of them underground—and to the German-held industry 
of north Italy. 

Virtually all of Italy's steel and chemical potential—and the power on 
which it depends—are crowded in the Turin-Milan-Bergamo-Genoa area. 
This industry and its connections with Germany will be key targets during the 
last round in Europe. 


While the focus of world attention swings like a pendulum from the battle- 
field to San Francisco’s United Nations Conference on International Organi- 
zation (BW—Apr.21'45,p17), don’t forget that the practical and material 
problems which follow in the train of victory grow in magnitude and difficulty 
with each square mile of Europe that is liberated. 

The staggering problem of military rule in Germany—spheres of control, 
policy of administration, and personnel for the job—has not been compassed. 

More important, the economic destiny of conquered Germany is still 
inconclusively determined. Major guiding principles may have been agreed 
upon at Yalta, but specific blueprints are still in draft form, and represent 
national approaches to problems—British, Russian, French, and American— 
rather than coordinated policy. 

e 
Even in liberated areas, the Allied handling of supply problems which is 
going to shape both the economic and the political future of Europe has fallen 
short of promise and expectation. 

Desiitution and dissatisfaction deepen in France because military 
exigencies and Army monopoly of transport, combined with acute world 
shortages of materials and equipment, sustain unemployment and maldis- 
tribution of fuel, power, materials, and production upon which revival of the 
economy depends (BW—Apr.21'45,p1 13). 


Italy, perhaps justifiably, has been left in more desperate straits than our 
ally, France. While the $100,000,000 civilian supply program for Italy 
(BW—Feb.10’45,p112) has finally reached procurement agencies in Wash- 
ington, the military and the Allied Commission in Rome don’t expect a flood 
of orders to result. 

Only the most basic aid can be covered by the $100,000,000—obtained 
by Italy from the spending of U. S. troops. And procurement will be difficult 
because the most needed items are also hardest to get. 

The Italian program now being screened covers: 

(1) Transportation equipment—repairs for railroad relling stock, and 
materials to revive coastwise shipping. 

(2) Electric power—transmission and utilization equipment, but no 
generators. (Germans left much standby thermal capacity, now being used.) 
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BUSINESS WEEK (3) Agricultural supplies—fertilizers, insecticides, seeds; some heavy neler 
APRIL 28, 1945 machinery for large-scale farming. (Italy makes its own hand implements.) d tre 
, (4) Consumer goods—at first some paper, and a little cotton textile Amé 

yardage, but later principally pulp and bale cotton. y.S. 


(5) Basic industries—minimum supplies to revive mining, iron and stee| 
plants, nonferrous metal mines, and synthetic resin facilities. 

(6) Miscellaneous items—coal, petroleum and products, and machine 
tools in proportion to needs of revived industry. 
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When France obtained a lend-lease arrangement with the U. S. (BW—Mar. 
10’45,p111), the Belgian pact was sure to follow. 

Belgium's position is almost unique. Although by Feb. 1, U. S. aid to 
Belgium amounted to $8,120,000 ($3,346,000 paid for with cash), on Mar. 1, 
Belgian reverse lend-lease to Allied armies totaled $107,000,000 and was 
gaining at the rate of $20,000,000 a month. About 50% went to American 
troops, so lend-lease aid is trailing behind reverse aid. 


Total lend-lease scheduled for Belgium runs to $325,000,000 but will not 
include any long-lived equipment such as locomotives or machinery—which 
will be purchased for cash. In return for lend-lease Belgium will supply 
copper, tin, rubber, and other materials from the Belgian Congo (previously 
purchased by Great Britain), and services, labor, and production facilities 
in Belgium. The U. S. Army has already placed orders for military and engi- 
neering supplies in Belgian factories, similar to those made in France (BW— 
Jan.27’45,p111). Aid reaching Belgium after V-E Day will be paid for on a 
29-year instalment basis. 
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The long-heralded resumption of uncontrolled trade with French North 
Africa, first important liberated area, is now only weeks away. The Foreign 
Economic Administration is working now on the list of noncritical items to 
be free of controls. U.S. exporters are particularly alarmed by reports that 
textiles of all kinds are likely to remain subject to license. This may be 
explained by the allocation of 60,000,000 yd. of Brazilian cotton textiles to 
France (page 116) and the insistence of continental French producers that 
the African market be reserved until they are back on their feet. 
o 

A new market for electrical goods—ranging from refrigerators and washing 
machines to toasters and curling irons—is opening up in South Africa. 

O. K. Bazaars—with a chain of 34 stores blanketing the Union of South 
Africa and Rhodesia—has instructed its New York agents (Empire State 
Buying Corp.) to line up suppliers of all kinds of electrical goods. 

Big buyers in Britain and the U. S. before the war, the South Africans 
are returning to old markets but adding, in the case of the U. S., a sizable 
demand for household electrical supplies. 

& 
: Disappointed wails of British ladies notwithstanding, the Board of Trade has 
released 300,000 Ib. of silk to be made into 200,000 dresses for export only. 


Manufacturers must sell to wholesalers who guarantee that dresses will 
be exported. The silk comes from stockpiles no longer required for para- 
chutes, now being made principally of nylon. The Board of Trade answered 
female protests with economic logic: “Britain’s overriding need is for foreign 
currency. We are having to do without many things to maintain the present 

PAGE 112 small flow of exports in order to obtain essential imports.”’ 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 28, 1945, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


jway Dream 


long-cherished plans for 
J transcontinental line in 
America are moving along 
U.S. financial help. 


»joneer dream of a second trans- 
ental railroad for South America 
gst connects Valparaiso, Chile, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina—is inch- 
pward reality. espite wartime 
ies to the acquisition of rails, roll- 
ck, and construction equipment, 
t Brazilian-Bolivian commission is 
enting plans for the 2,400-mi. 
gage line, originally drawn in 
to connect Arica, Chile, with San- 
Brazil (map). 
Build Road First—Brazil, in ex- 
ve for land gained years ago, is 


spending $15,000,000 on the stretch 
into Bolivia as far as Santa Cruz. 
Bolivia intends eventually to lay a 
$35,000,000 rail line from Mizque 
(present railhead) to Santa Cruz, but 
will first construct a hard-top road at 
about one-third the cost and over a 
permissibly shorter (and steeper) route. 
At present the dry-season road across 
this span is so bad that the truck rate 
for goods is 6¢ a lb. or 30¢ a ton-mile. 
e United States Helps—Bolivia’s Devel- 
opment Corp., actively at work on this 
job, receives financial aid from the 
U. S. Export-Import Bank. Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. has shipped rails for the 
section east of Santa Cruz, and orders 
for thousands of tons more equipment 
and rails have been placed in the U. S. 
Access to two oceans by rail—together 
with another route by mver where the 
rail line crosses the Paraguay River— 
will mean new markets for Bolivian 
goods and real incentives to the exploita- 


year, the Valparaiso-Buenos Aires transandean railroad in southern South 
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rica reopened after a decade of idleness. Now on another line 850 miles 
le north construction is being resumed. Difficult conditions of climate and 
in hinder progress, and it may be years before the golden spike is actu- 
driven. In the interim, an all-weather hard-top highway will close the gap. 


tion of the rubber, oil, and rich farm 
lands, now isolated from the world, and 
will thereby reduce the national econ- 
omy’s overdependence on tin exports. 
In addition, the new road and later the 
railway will bring farm goods to the 
underfed 80% of the people who crowd 
the 9,000-ft. uplands. 

e Access to Oil—Besides, landlocked and 
politically weak, Bolivia is a pawn of 
powerful neighbors who view its poten- 
tial wealth with acquisitive eyes. The 
railroad will give Brazil access to the 
only near-by important oil field (now 
producing only a dribble for lack of 
transport facilities). Argentina has built 
a railroad to Bolivia’s southern border, 
and a pipeline to the oil field and is al- 
ready obtaining fuel by that route. 


Merchant Navies 


Both British and American 
shipping circles fear the other 
will get a head start in race for 
fast freight cargo trade. 


When British ship operators want a 
dim view of the future, they eontem- 
plate the statistical picture of war losses 
of red ensign ships. Their optimism is 
buoyed, however, by the knowledge that 
many an old-fashioned tub was lost by 
enemy action and that new, sleek ships 
with a profitable future are now com- 
ing off the ways. 
eIn Terms of Tons—Starting with 
about 26,000,000 deadweight tons in 
1938, Britain had lost more than 17,- 
000,000 tons by the end of 1944. And 
many a great name in shipping is in- 
scribed on Davey Jones’ roster: the 
Empress of Britain, the Viceroy of India, 
and the Rawalpindi, to name a few. 

But during the war Britain’s lack of 

steel plate and vulnerable shipyards 
worked to favor her postwar position. 
While the U. S. carried the bulk of the 
ship construction program building 29,- 
006, 000 tons of ion Liberty vessels in 
its emergency cargo-ship program (plus 
another 20,000,000 tons of faster ships), 
Britain limited construction to slightly 
more than 1,800,000 tons a year, for 
a war total of about 10,500,000 by the 
end of this year. 
e How Fleets Stack Up—Britain should 
have close to 20,000,000 tons late this 
year. The U. S., by then, may have a 
merchant fleet of between 55,000,000 
and 60,000,000 tons—nearly half of it 
(since some Liberties have been lost) 
of slow noncompetitive or disposable 
tonnage. 

There is fear, in both British and 
American shipping circles, that the 
other nation is trimming sail for an 
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attempt to capture the fast freight cargo 
business after the war. 

American shippers have been wor- 

ried. by the — in U. S. ports 
of a new-type, fast British vessel—of the 
“Empire” class—a 9,981-ton, 16.5-knot, 
passenger-cargo carrier. 
@ More Will Be Built—On wartime 
runs, this ship’s 8,000-hp. turbines have 
turned up 22 knots. Lord Leathers, 
British Minister of War Transport, has 
indicated that this and other special- 
type vessels will comprise future build- 
ing schedules. 

As yet, there is no clew to how many 
Empire-class ships have been built, but 
the first was seen on this side of the 
Atlantic late in 1943—a few months be- 
fore the first 17-knot Victory ship was 
launched in the U. S. The new British 
passenger-cargo ship is a ringer for one 
type of U. S. freighter—the fast 10,000- 
ton American Export Lines Special. _ 
e Adm. Land’s Figures—At the end of 


Land, chairman of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, the U. S. had in its fleet 
or on the ways—apart from Liberties— 
6,200,000 tons of C-type cargo ships, 
4,400,000 tons of Victory ships, and 
only 300,000 tons of passenger-cargo 
ships. The 9,700,000 tons of tankers 
bring the total to 20,600,000 tons. 

Adm. Land has decried the death of 
fast passenger-cargo vessels, but did not 
emphasize that relatively few of the 
other long-range commercial vessels are 
a match for either Britain’s Empire- 
type ship or the American Export Lines 
Special. 

Although U. S. shipowners recognize 
Britain’s need for a sleek fleet to earn 
income to pay for essential imports 
(20% of this bill was paid by ship 
income before the war), they are little 
inclined to scuttle their own chances. 
They want U.S. yards to get started 
now on the special-type freight and pas- 
senger ships for which a need is sure 


Plants in Cuba 


U.S. Rubber and Good 
already on scene, map po, 
programs; Goodyear is stud 
island market's possibilities 


HAVANA—Because of 
Cuba has long been rega: 
States industry as an exp: 
not as a place in which to set up b 
plants. War shortages, and 3 
Cuban pt of encouraging log 
dustry, have changed the picture. 
as in Venezuela (BW —Feb.10°49, 
and later in Colombia (BW -Og 
p44), American rubber goods manj 
turers are now swinging into this 
foreign field. 

e Room for a Third?—Right nov, 
Rubber Co.—with a small tire recap 
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1944, according to Adm. Emory S. __ to exist. 


plant in Havana—is building a $}, 


In China, the U.S. Army not only is pitting its 
strength against the forces of liam but is matching wits 
with another insidious foe—China’s paralyzing inflation. 
e Tight Shopping—Required to depend on the Chinese 
for many vital items, the Army is circumventing unneces- 
sary purchases and excessive prices through centralized 
buying and procurement. 

Savings are estimated at several hundred millions of 
Chinese dollars (“legally” about 19 to the U. S. dollar) 
and indications are ample that savings will increase as 
prices are held in check against the general inflationary 
spiral. 
© Cost Crackdown—Earlier in the game, a large percent- 
age of sales to the Army was made by high-cost brokers 
and scarce-material hoarders because of the immediate 
inability to unearth hard-to-get supplies in a nation 
blockaded from world markets for seven years. 


Twisting the Tail of the Chinese Inflation Dragon 


‘ tive manufacturers rather than buying finished products 


The first step was closer liaison with Chinese agencies 
to combat black market operators and hoarders; the 
second was the assignment of fixed responsibility for al] 
Amny purchases in China to Services of Supply under 
command of Maj. Gen. G. X. Cheves. 
© Looking Ahead—Now future demands are catalogued 
as far ahead as possible, contracts for materials and items 
in large quantities are being written after a comprehensive 
study of local and national resources, markets, demands, 
and prices. ‘Thus the Army has avoided the expensive 
position of being continually in a “seller's market” be. 
cause of the rising need for immediate purchases. 

Considerable savings also have been effected by a pro- 
gram of purchasing raw materials for fabrication by na- 
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laden with pyramided profits. 
© Beds and Barter—On one such deal, the Army chalked 
up a $7,000,000 saving—the difference between the 
original bid by a manufacturer for finished mattresses and ime are t) 
his making them with supplied materials. make In 

Another vital item is scrap. Such things as salvaged Hype 
helmets are being fabricated into cooking pots (left 
at considerable savings but the use of scrap for barter 1s 
a more important factor. Such barter has been developed 
to the point where a given amount of scrap metal is often 
exchanged for an equal amount (in money value) of fin- 
ished items. 
e With Many Facets—The fruit of such tight buying is 
more than just a saving in dollars. The Army’s large 
contracts for both materials and fabrication have done 
much to awaken many of China’s lethargic businesses, 
have helped to some extent to alleviate unemployment, 
have bolstered Chinese credit in stable U. S. currency 
with which China can pay some of its war bills, finance 4 
fresh start when the fighting ends. 

But most important end result is the example of the 
Services of Supply to a harried government of how to 
deal with one of history’s worst inflations. 
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2 Make 10 types of prints 


encies 
; the 
or all 
under 


wn stretch one type of print only 


when you use Ozalid, you can 
the type of print to the job to be 
with the desired material (paper, 
fol or film). You can use your 
making equipment in all depart- 
-with different colors (black-line, 
ine, red-line, etc.) to identify the 


gued 
items 
NSive 
ands, 
nsive 
” de. 


id gives you this 10-to-1 advan- 
cause it is unique. Only two steps 
Weesure and dry development —pro- 
Iked sitive prints direct from tracings, 
the qa orms or other originals, 
and are the ten types of prints you 
make in seconds with an Ozalid 


ne on white paper. 

ped fam “ve-line on white paper. 

ten Mj tedtine on white paper. For shop 

fin- § office reproductions of drawings, 
ed material, forms, etc. Different 

, |S HiMors can be used for different depart- 

(g° Mists; to distinguish checked from 

Ne MRchecked prints, etc. 

Opaque cloth. For exceptionally 

rable prints for shop use, perma- 

nt file copies, ete. 

Transblack Intermediate. 

Sepia-line Intermediate. 

Transparent cloth. For “duplicate 

gals” “substitute in print pro- 

ion, can be removed with 

alid corrector fluid—saving invalu- 

time in making design changes. 


instead of 1 


5 
3 


ite 


SERRE rest, 


ta 


i 
8. Transparent foil. For composite or 
“overlay” prints; for reclaiming old or 
worn originals; for extra-fast duplicate 
originals. 
9. Chartfilm. For lustrous, black-line 


prints on durable white plastic base. Oil- 
proof, waterproof. Cleans-with damp rag 


3 


—no protective covering needed. Ideal 
for instrument panels, identification 
cards, etc. 


10. Dryphoto. For almost instantaneous, 
high-quality reproductions of any photo- 
graphic subject: in black, sepia, or two- 
tone effect. 


For samples of Ozalid’s “10 
Oo Z A L t D Types” and the whole story, 
write for free catalogue today. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION + JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 
OZALID IN CANADA— HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 
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Post-war plans! 


O you contemplate manufac- 
ture or some process where 
temperature is a vital factor? Will 
it demand the use of one or a thou- 
sand industrial thermometers? 


Then give us the problem. 
Whether you need the regular glass 
thermometers or dial thermometers 
for on-the-spot or remote recording, 
American Thermometers of the cor- 
rect type, with any range of indus- 
trial temperatures, are ready or can 


be produced. 


All have the easy-reading, endur- 
ing quality born of the finest that 
modern science and engineering can 
create for the job to be done. 


In the glass American Thermom- 
eters, the scale is on a wide angle to 
admit the maximum light and is 
protected by glareless glass and 
dust-proof construction. There is a 
broad stripe of red-reading mercury 
from which all impurities have been 
removed to prevent sticking against 
the sides of the glass. 


Tell us the conditions and we will 
supply American Thermometers to 


American Glass, Dial and 
Recording Thermometers 
are sold by leading distribu- 
tors everywhere. Write to them 
or us for information. 


ANIERICAN 


"| Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 

Makers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, 

Gauges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves. 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 

and other lifting specialties. 


000 factory to make tennis shoes. B. F. 
Goodrich Co., first on the scene in 
1941, has a $1,000,000 plant in Havana 
making tire repair materials. And Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. is currently en- 
gaged in studies to determine whether 
the Cuban market can sustain a third 
enterpriser. 

Shortly before Pearl Harbor, Good- 
rich saw Cuba without a single tire 
plant. It organized a Cuban company, 
with Cuban, American, and Mexican 
capital, and built a factory. 
eKeeping Trucks Rolling—Production 
was scheduled to begin in December, 
1941, but certain vas i was held up 
because of the war. In June, 1942, 
Goodrich began to manufacture tire re- 

air materials and camelback. The 
U. S. was hoarding camelback, and the 
Goodrich output of 20,000 Ib. a month, 
and 15,000 Ib. of other repair materials, 
was largely responsible for keeping 
Cuban buses and sugar trucks rolling. 

Working in close cooperation with 
the Cuban Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and with a quota of crude and syn- 
thetic rubber from the U. S., the com- 
pany has been turning out 3,000 tires 
a month—the absolute minimum of 
Cuban needs. The plant’s full capacity 
is between 60,000 and 70,000 tires a 
year, large and small. 
© Recapping Plant—Apprised of the 
success of the Goodrich deal, the U. S. 
Rubber Co. built its Havana recapping 
plant, which has now been operating 
for five months. 

Before the war, U. S. Rubber held the 
Cuban market for Keds. A high duty 
of 31¢ per pair and the threat of com- 

tition froma new company at 

Matanzas, set up by Lithuanian refu- 
gees, prompted the decision to build 
the new $1,000,000 plant in Havana 
to manufacture canvas shoes with syn- 
thetic rubber soles. With an eye on the 
Goodrich success, the company has an- 
nounced it will expand production “to 
other commodities regularly manufac- 
tured” —i.e., tires and tubes—when “‘con- 
ditions permit.” 
e Secondhand Machinery-U. S. Rub- 
ber will begin this summer to turn out 
5,000 to 6,000 pairs of shoes in each 
eight-hour shift. It will start with 
secondhand machinery and may later 
import new equipment free of duty un- 
der Cuban regulations. 

A steady parade of Goodyear officials 
has visit avana in recent months. 
They are skeptical of the market sup- 
porting these rubber factories. They 
wonder whether local manufacture can 
beat the cost of imported items, or 
whether a Cuban tariff may be raised. 
There is the possibility that termination 
of the U. S. rubber subsidy, which = 
mits American rubber companies to buy 
rubber at 22¢ a Ib. while Cuban com- 
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panies pay 56¢, may | 
tive for manufacture in ( 
e Not Alarmed—Good: 
vestment paid off, is not 
Rubber is keeping its 
is assured of a lucrat 
and hopes to export to ( 
The recap plant turns « 
and after the war expects to x 
service tied in with tir 
new Havana plant. It wi 
tire trade-ins and sell th 
Cubans unable to afford ney ty 
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Brazil, finding the wa 
made it one of big exportd 
cotton textiles, lays pla 
hold what it has gained, 


SAO PAULO-=Not only has 
captured a big slice of the world 
ton textile market, comparable ; 
to that held by the U.S. or Bri 
1942, but also it is taking vigorous 
to preserve its wartime gains. 

On the sales side, Brazil’s 19 
ports of cotton textiles will approg 
500,000,000 yd. This will be divig 
follows: relief deliveries (UNRR: 
000,000 yd.; French governmen 
000,000 yd.; Far East relief 80,00 
yd.; other commercial exports 26 


e Helping Out the World—De: 
serious shortage at home, the 
Executive Committee in Brazil ag 
at the instance of a textile mission 
the powerful Combined Producti 


Canadian agency—to set this expo 
get of 490,000,000 yd. to allevi 
world shortage. 

Early this year, the governme 
creed strict regulation of expor 
textiles to prevent unscrupulous shi 
from continuing price practices 
have caused Brazilian export produ 
fall into disrepute during the war. 
e Who May Ship—Under the ¢ 
only manufacturers or exporters 
tered with the Textile Executive 
mittee and with capitalization 
least $50,000 may ship goods. 
cilitate supervision, shippers must 
the committee all relevant det: 
sales, including names and addre 
manufacturer, exporter, importer 
porter’s agent, and recipient. 

Penalties for evasion or infracti 
tules are a fine amounting to 20% 
value of goods; a double fine for 
ond offense; and suspension of ¢ 
privileges for a third offense. _ 
e Abuses Charged—Last year an 
tant textile executive in Brazil a¢ 
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uba, dustry of jeopardizing its future 
L, oe meprcing its goods and by ship- 
ilarmeg materials not comparable with sam- 

SHEE on which sales were based. He 


ved out that per-ton value in 1944, 
7600, was three times the 1938 
55 tivele and ten times that of 1934. 
die recommended at that time (1) 
alization Of foreign-owned textile 
to oblige them to consider na- 
interests ahead of profits; (2) com- 
bory setting aside of re-e uipment 
: (3) lengthening of working day 
fnable work-force to meet abnormal 
nds for export; (4) es oer of 
machinery. The second and third 
»mmendations were quickly adopted. 
n vs. Machine—Low labor costs 
‘PORE. Brazil an edge on competitors, but 
pla Bi csed use of automatic looms abroad 
tending to reduce this advantage. 
ad, ce, Brazil will have to install auto- 
looms. And at the same time, the 


encour 
1 Tecq 
new t, 


Aar 


e wa 


» has flbtile Executive Committee will over- 
worl/if™m import applications for machinery, 
able j home industries from buying 


kee 

t Brit Indhand equipment from competi- 
coroudims in the U. S. and Britain who are in- 
jing more modern machines. 
Bazil now has only 900 automatic 
ipproygamms—about 1% of the total—but it is 
e dividfMorted that orders have been placed 
VRRAgpead for at least 2,000 more for post- 
nmenfmmer delivery. With new equipment 
80,0 q to be hard to get for a while, some 
's 26(Misting machines will be rebuilt. 
A suggestion that Brazil could manu- 
re automatic looms more cheaply 
the Tin they can be bought in the U.S. 
zil agjamviewed locally with skepticism because 
ssionfm the complicated nature of the ma- 
pines. Besides, textile leaders are op- 
hed to protecting an infant industry 
cause this would increase their costs. 


OVIET JOURNAL ARRIVES 


First copies of one of three new 
nical magazines published in the 
wiet Union have reached America. 
| three journals deal with problems 
reconstruction of devastated areas 
dare published by the Commissariat 
Industry. 

yh issues of “Construction Indus- 
: detailed articles, with engi- 
ning iagrams, on the repair of sim- 
truss bridges, factory roofs, and 
maged reinforced concrete floors and 
is. The magazine also deals with 
iterials and techniques and a bibliog- 
phy of Russian sources is appended. 
Other reconstruction magazines, first 
blished ast year, are entitled 
ment” and “Collection of Data on 
aterials and Techniques in Construc- 
on.” In addition to diagrams and 
pbles, the ines include photo- 
| acephs of war-damaged industrial in- 

illations, 
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PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Directors of American-Marietta 
Company have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of $2.50 per share 
on their Preferred Stock and $1.00 
per share on the Class “A” Common 
Stock, payable May 1, 1945, to 
holders of record as of April 20,1945. 
GROVER M. HERMANN 
President 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“Opportunities” 


Rate, 50c. a word $5 min. 


Turning the “Searchlight” on 
Published as space is available : 


wanted—to mfr. or sell 
e WANTED—PRODUCT for manufacture or 
sale. Manufacturer of flat-weave floor-cover- 
ings is seeking suitable product for immediate 
or post-war manufacture or sale. Box 443. 


South American sales 


e M.F., with S.A. (and drug) experience will 
represent manufacturer. Box 444 


available—assist executive 
e MANPOWER AVAILABLE —To overbur- 
dened executive desiring competent assistance 
sales-administration. Investment after mutual 
confidence established. Box 445. 


available for personnel management 
e EXECUTIVE 
ground: 
procedures, 
ployment planning and ae supervision 
office and personnel. 


42, with diversified back- 
finance, commercial, office methods, 
wage stabilization, post-war em- 


Box 44 


On Wednesday, for virtually the first 

time since the “Truman bull market’ 
got under way (BW—Apr.21'45,p63), 
stocks as a whole began to disclose a few 
signs of wear-and-tear and some easier 
price tendencies. 
@ A Little Time Out—Activity promptly 
dropped off, however, as prices generally 
started sliding on Wednesday. In addi- 
tion, little profit-taking came into view, 
and the market’s action appeared merely 
to indicate that most investors and trad- 
ers had decided to take a little time out 
to look at the score board. 

Measured by Standard & Poor's 90- 
stock price average, the stock market in 
less than two weeks has enjoyed an ad- 
vance of some 5% to levels approximat- 
— last seen in Searaier 1937. 


By Rail Group—As has happened now been pretty well denuded of yo, 
so many times in recent months, the re- bears. Few market students, however, ¢ 
cent advance was led by the rail group. pect the advance from here on to 
Standard’s rail stock price index, now tinue at the speed shown initially in 4 


more than 7% higher than it was on 
April 12, is back at June, 1937, levels. 
The utility stocks, however, haven't 
done at all badly (due to hopes aroused 
by the recent change in the national Ad- 
ministration). That Standard average 
moved up almost 7% in the same period, 
and the industrials rallied over 4%. Both 
of these averages have recovered their 
late-fall levels of 1937. 
© Bellwethers—In the case of individual 


stocks, even more spectacular perform- Stocks : 
ances have been registered in the last ory aes 
two weeks. Such traditional bellwethers Utility dire 
as Allied Chemical, du Pont, Interna- 

tional Harvester, and International Busi- Bonds 

ness Machines, for example, can boast eee * 
of advances ranging from $7 to $9. Other Utility A 
such varied common stocks as Liggett & fii hy 
Myers, Hercules Powder, Ingersoll-Rand, Data: 


THE MARKETS 


trials. 


Louis, 


$12.75. 


(FINANCE SECTIO? 


Inland Steel, and Hiram \\ 
gains that are likewise not: 
Percentagewise the utilit 
make as good a showing 
Nowhere, 
been kiting to the extent | 
shares have. 
have been the preferred and 
sues of the New York, C) 
with price gains 

Atchison common | 
almost $8.50; Erie* preferred js 
Gulf, —s & Ohio prefer: 
(page 7 
$10; Pa Southern Ry. ; 
@ Change of Pace Foreseen—|)jj¢ ;, 
demonstrated power of the forces ; 
have been making for higher stock prix 
in recent wecks, ' 


“Truman market.” 
in fact, since they firmly hcheve 

the speculative pace does continu 
previously discussed 100% , 
quirements will be invoked be 
eral Reserve Board without fu 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 


however, 


The leaders j; 


; Illinois Central | 
com! 


Wall Street cir le 


They hop it ~_ 


gin te 
the Fed 
ther ada 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Yeqg 
Week Ago Ago Ag 
142.6 140.9 131.3 115) 
55.2 53.0 48.3 3 

sao COS 65.6 59.7 49 


123.0, 123.2 123.2 
~115.2 115.0 114.5 
..116.5 116.4 116.4 6 
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“Job” Psychology 


is discussion about postwar jobs 
-s me,” a friend remarked the 
. day. “When I was a young man 
ways spoke of ‘looking for work.’ 
»~ aman who may be facing unem- 
ent at the end of the war is talk- 
pout looking around for ‘another 
js there a psychological difference, 
sa colloquialism gained universal 
tance?” 


the ind 
AVE Dp 
t the » 
that Proy 
MMOp ; 
£0 &g 
$10 ; 
Moved | 
S Up §] 
Up $$ 


terred , 


"Up SH too, remember when a man who 
to tl onemployed said he was out of 
Ces thy when a “job” was not consid- 
ck pt , an J 


cles}, ga desirable remedy for his situation 
of vo.fqmwe that term implied only tem- 
vever, a 1 employment. 
1 to confi those days, almost every commun- 
had its “odd jobs” man. Some of 
n were skilled in several crafts. The 
e that they did served a definite need. 
uc, thal few of them ever achieved stature 
th be community because “jobs” were 
her afm pemmanent. ‘They were reserved for 
“BB nan who accepted casual employ- 
pt through choice, and for boys who 
getting training for later life by 
th Yeagmm—dling temporary tasks after school 


lv in th 
it won't 


’ AgHMs or on Saturdays. Any adult who. 


punted to anything, or hoped to 
3 xalmmount to ——e ad, or was look- 
’ 499MM for, “steady work.” 


* * * 


1S BMy friend is right in his belief that 
/ 'ISORB of “job” as a synonym for an “en- 
ment to work” is a colloquialism. 
modern dictionaries recognize it as 
h. The formal definition, however, 
$a job is a “piece of work,” a prede- 
mined amount of work, set before a 
son and paid for as a single under- 
|! Bing. Work, on the other hand, is a 
al term meaning continuous appli- 
| }4 of energy directed to some defi- 
end. Any job, therefore, would in- 
¢ a certam amount of work. But 
|'20 Bifork,” in the sense of continuing em- 
yment, is an antonym of “job. 
110 [gpometimes I fear that his suspicion 
# fg .2 psychological difference is well 
nded. There can be no doubt that 
55 fe Word “work” is disappearing from 
vocabulary of many Americans. I 
9 ctimes wonder if, when we use 
bs” interchangeably with “work,” we 
45 iB just careless, or whether we do not 
itunconsciously because so many as- 
“ re work with toil, and do not yearn 
that. 
35 MP Not so many years ago, a man would 
‘I work for So-and-So.” Today he is 
“x [Pr likely to say that he is “with” a 
in firm. People just don’t go to 
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work any more. They go to the office, 
to the plant, or the shop. A generation 
ago, a young man sought work. Now 
he seeks a “connection.” 

The desirability of finding a place on 
a payroll has not changed with the years. 
But attitudes do change. The ideal sit- 
uation today, in the eyes of many, seems 
to be the biggest possible pay envelope 
for the least possible work. Perhaps they 
would be in Utopia if they could avoid 
work entirely. 

Even the slogan “60 million jobs” is 
under suspicion. There are those who 
contend that technological progress re- 
duces the size of the labor force needed 
to satisfy the essential demands of our 
people. They argue that because new 
advances in methods reduce employ- 
ment in the fields where progress is ap- 
plied the ultimate aim of the nation 
should be not “full employment,” but 
“full enjoyment,” for its people. The 
idea of trying to increase demand is not 
brought up, because that might involve 
work. 


x* *& & 


Neither by dictionary definition nor 
by actual practice is it implied that work 
necessarily means exhausting labor or 
drudgery. Work can be easy. It can be 
a pleasure. Right now, more people are 
willing to oul and some are working 
harder than ever before, because of their 
desire to end the war. They have an ob- 
jective, and they recognize that the 

arder they work, the more rapidly that 
objective will be reached. 

When the war “job” is ended, the na- 
tion will have as its objective a program 
for further raising the standards of liv- 
ing. No way has yet been found to ac- 
— that other than more work. 

at does not mean that there must 
be more back-breaking work. Our ulti- 
mate aim, of course, should be to re- 
duce the toll of excessive physical labor. 
This will mean more application of 
brains. 

This long-term postwar program will 
not be another “job,” but will present 
a continuous challenge to the collective 
ability of the nation. By any definition, 
that will be work. But the program can 
succeed only if there is devotion to the 
objective, and sufficient discipline to in- 
sure that all who benefit by the raised 
standards of living shall contribute their 
fair share of effort. It will require the 
full use of every factor that will help to 
make the task easier, and the complete 
cooperation of every ent of a so- 
ciety that will not take fright whenever 
the word “work” is mentioned. W.C. 
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fron Fireman Coal-Flow stokers in plant of Pepsi Cola Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HE three Iron Fireman Coal Flow 

stokers shown above feed directly from 
the main coal pockets, at left, to the boilers. 
Coal conveyors and air ducts are housed 
beneath floor plates. 

Iron Fireman Coal Flow stokers not only 
save man hours, but also operate with such 
efficiency that they have built up an im- 
pressive record of fuel saving and low 
maintenance costs in thousands of installa- 
tions. Their clearl, incandescent fuel bed is 
the result of a scientifically correct balance 
of fuel and air, constantly maintained by the 
exclusive Iron Fireman Volumeter. 

Iron Fireman’s experienced nationwide 
engineering organization assures an efficient 
application to any type of boiler. This staff 
is ready to make a free survey of your heating 
or power plant now. Write Iron Fireman 
Mfg. Co., 3729 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, 
Ohio. Pioneer and leader in its field. Other 
plants in Portland, Ore. ; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 
Industrial . Commercia! . Residential 


IRON FIREMAN COAL FLOW STOKER saves labor by 
feeding direct from main coal bunker. No manual coal 


handling. Automatic fuel and air controls maintain 


of load fuctuation. 
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THE TREND 


JOB INSURANCE FOR RECONVERSION 


Five years ago (BW—Aug.17’40,p48), in noting the re- 
curring surpluses of tax collections over benefit payments 
accumulating in state unemployment insurance funds, 
Business Week argued that “it is possible both to reduce 
taxes and to liberalize benefits.” Just that trend has devel- 
oped sharply during the war. Between 1940 and 1944, 
employers’ average tax rates dropped from 2.7% to 1.8%, 
and average weekly benefit checks rose from $10.56 to 
$15.90 (charts, page 35). The movement towards merit 
rating (tax rebates for stable job rosters) has coincided 
with high and steady wartime employment, and the 
liberalization of benefit provisions has been even more 
strongly supplemented by the wartime expansion of 
workers’ wage credits. 


e With tax rates down, and both potential beneficiaries 
and average benefits increased, total benefits may well 
run ahead of collections if we have substantial unemploy- 
ment during reconversion or after. But the war-swollen 
state funds are well prepared. Out of present reserves of 
over six billion dollars (table, page 34), almost 75% of all 
workers now in insured jobs can be paid average benefits 
for maximum duration. In fact, the reserves are so large 
that we well may ask whether benefits do not need more 
liberalization now. 

Rough but nonetheless adequate Business Week esti- 
mates indicate that present reserves would not be quickly 
dissipated in reconversion or postwar unemployment. In 
the first place, only about half of the reconversion unem- 
ployed will be eligible for state benefits. With other 
employment and insurance factors balancing out, the key 
fact is that, of today’s total labor force of nearly 65 mil- 
lion, fewer than 30 million are in insured jobs; veterans 
are insured by the federal government, and farmers, 
self-employed, federal workers, and similar groups are 
not insured at all. 


e Further, under state laws, most applicants must wait 
a week or two before receiving checks. Other benefi- 
ciaries will be unemployed longer than the laws permit 
them to draw benefits. Many insured will be disquali- 
fied for one reason or another, these reasons varying with 
state regulations. In 1940 and 1941, little over 10% 
of the unemployed were receiving benefits, and even in 
1942, when unemployment was low, the proportion was 
only 20%. So we may figure that, at most, one-third 
of the unemployed (two-thirds of the eligibles) will be 
drawing benefits at any one time during reconversion. 
Weekly benefits, which reflect the high wartime wage 
level and have been running near $16 a week, will drop 
somewhat with a reduction in overtime after V-E Day. 
So at six million persons unemployed, say, fewer than 
two million will be drawing benefits, and their checks 
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will average less than $15 each week—for a total Of aby 
$1,400,000,000 a year. On the other hand, taxes wij 
tinue to be collected. Taxable wages, over $60 pijjy 
last year, will drop; but average tax rates, 1.5°% last yp 
will tend to rise as employment experience is less sy} 
And even $45 billion taxed at 1.9% would vield alm 
$900,000,000. Here is how benefits and taxes (in billy 
of dollars) are apt to compare over the next three ye 
after V-E Day, at two projected levels of unempj 
ment (in millions of persons): 


A. 
t oe 


Unem- Bene- Change Unem- Bene- b 
Year ployed fits Taxes inFund ployed fits Taxes in 
Dichter 260 $0.7 $0.9 $0.2 + $0.9 $0.9 
; oe 6 1.4 09 —0.5 9 2.1 0.8 a 
ee 1.2 0.9 —0.3 9 1.8 0.8 


e At any continuous level of unemployment, drains, 
reserve funds will decline during the first few years 
workers exhaust benefits. So with six millions ung 
ployed, present aggregate reserves of over six billig 
dollars would last almost indefinitely. As many as nig 
millions unemployed year after year would drain resey 
funds in ten years or a little less. But, as we said fy 
years ago, “It was never contemplated that funds wo 
be built up to take care of workers during a severe & 
pression. At best, unemployment insurance was lookg 
upon as a stopgap—a temporary economic alleviator 

And as a stopgap the system today, hardly measur 
up. For, with the average beneficiary receiving little mo 
than one-third or so of his former weekly wages, a 
with, at most, two-thirds of the eligibles on the rolls 
any one time, less than 25% of the income of laidd 
insured workers would be maintained. 

Benefits have been further liberalized by the state 
this year (page 32), but only on a partial and pieceme 
basis. The states will vary widely: Some, such 
Washington, with the poorest benefits and the strongel 
reserves still have the highest tax rates, while the reve 
is true in others, such as Massachusetts. 


© Congress last year rejected the over-liberal Mum 
Kilgore bill that would have paid many workers mot 
in benefits than they could earn in wages. Instead, i 
amended federal law to back up the weakest states, bu 
set up only a limited loan fund which may run out, am 
which provides no incentive to strong states to liberaliz 
James F. Byrnes said in his last report as War Mobiliz 
tion Director: “Unemployment benefits should 
adjusted upward. I so recommended to the last Congres 
I renew that recommendation and add to it a new not 
of urgency.” 
The Editors of Business Wee 
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